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WORLDS AND WHEELS. 


“There are worlds and worlds—wheels and wheels. 

Plants and cycles in motion. 

Rolling each in their respective spheres 
Between the skies and ocean. 

In hemisphere they join and roll 
United in progression, 

The modern cycle holding well, 
Yea, leading the procession.” 


Up and away doth woman ride, 
Her pace with men-folk holding, 
Husband or lover, side by side, 
Rare womanly charms unfolding, 
When on her wheel she mounts to flee, 
So gracefully and sweetly, 
Finds life worth living well, when she 


Puts her best foot forward neatly. 
— Uncle John. 
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“TO CYCLE OR NOT TO CYCLE.” 


Shall the Coming Wemen Ride a Wheel, 


FOR HEALTH, COMFORT AND ENJOYMENT? 


By HESTER M. POOLE. 
HE thoughtful observer 


S of Nature is always im- 
“aN pressed by her curious- 
} ly sinuous and elusive 
methods. Seldom is 

progress openly mani- 


fested. In silence and 
seclusion are carried for- 
ward all those wonder- 
ful physical and moral 
— developments that lift 
earth and its inhabit- 
ants to a higher plane. 
Nor does Nature hold in view the end toward which 
her children strive. A cunning juggler, she attracts 
attention by some alluring pleasure, while all the time 
in the pursuit of it we compass other and nobler ends. 

“Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth 
the growing.” 

Little recks the child that in his constant play, his 
endless movements of one muscle and another, he 
exercises every portion of the tiny frame that in no 
other way would find development. In seeking pleas- 


ure he attains growth. And such is the law govern- 
ing nature’s children of a larger size. 

A notable instance of this elusiveness is found in 
the unfolding of a womanhood more symmetrical and 
advanced than was known in the past. And it isa 
womanhood that will regard with greater favor than 
ever the sanctity of the Home, of which she is the 
center and inspiration. 

Under what a mass of homilies and lectures, ser- 
mons and scoldings, have women been buried! That 
trite saying, “‘ Woman’s place is home,” has been re- 
iterated until the phrase is nauseous. To hear it re- 
minds one of the old lady who, during the-silence that 
sometimes descends like a pall upon a promiscuous 
company, piped forth in a shrill falsetto voice, “I 
maintain that the Bible 7s a good book,” as if that 
were not an accepted truth that no one thought of 
challenging. 

Now it is possible that the majority of us have 
taken this dictum about home too literally and too 
seriously. It may have made of us Marthas, cum- 
bered with many things; cleaning and cooking, sewing 
and serving, have kept us indoors and made us 
slaves of the physical side of the home. And physi- 
cal comfort, though connected with the very founda- 
tions of health and life, needs other materials for 
their superstructure. The body should be the ser- 
vant of the soul, not its slave. To narrow interest 
to “me and my husband and Sallie and John, us four 
and no more,” is to retrograde toward animal selfish- 
ness. It may end in our living within a pint cup, the 
high, thin sides of which seem the boundaries of the 
world. At most, interest broadens to the neighbor- 
hood and our church, ending with them. 

The consequences of such narrowness? They are 
too many to enumerate. Woman is the mother of 
future citizens, and what dwarfs her dwarfs them. 
Besides, has she not her own soul to consider? Though 
she illustrates the centripetal force and man the cen- 
trifugal, permit her to have a cord long enough to 
swing around a circle more than a foot in diameter. 

One evidence of narrowness is to cherish over- 
weening reverence for heartless and useless conven- 
tionalities and precedents. 

Because her forbears have done the same, woman 
continues to pinch her waist, squeeze her lungs and 
stay indoors until her highly-wrought nervous system 
is totally “out of gear.” Without knowing it, she 
pines for the air and sunshine in which her father, 
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brother and husband continually rejoice. And then 
they turn, these good friends, and lecture her about 
air and exercise, as if she could leave her household 
fetiches and go off on a walk with that swinging gait 
that would invigorate every flabby muscle, were there 
any life left in it. 

No; Nature does not do things that way. With 
the usual constricted dress, she knows woman is un- 
able to wander afar over hill and dale. Instead of 
luring her out through dry reasoning, she has wrought 
for years, through one brain and another, to perfect 
a cunning contrivance designated a bicycle. She 
first enchants man with the exquisite toy. “ Sisters, 
cousins and aunts” watch him as he wheels by like 
an “embodied joy,” and sighs of envy come from 
their weary bosoms. 

Finally, James and John take pity on their woman- 
kind. Gently they coax one and another to try to 
ride, “just once,” in the back yard. A high fence 
cuts off the view from the scandalized neighboring 
gossips. Jessie is enchanted with the motion and 
the sense of freedom. “It’s like flying!” she ex- 
claims. “I feel like a bird!” 

By and by she gains courage to cycle on the street. 
“ She is a bold huzzy,” wag the tongues of the gos- 
sips; “no better than she should be.” Still the pas- 
time is too fascinating. Then another girl tries the 
cycle and another, and the ice is fairly broken. 

But the dress is in the way. The skirt is too long 
and too full. The inventor attaches a shield to the 
wheel. Jessie meets him half way and abbreviates 
the skirt. Also she snips out enough of the width to 
make a blouse waist. Anon she loosens the corset 
or discards it and boldly wheels upon the highway 
with father and brother. 

What enchantment in that hour! Would that pos- 
terity might keep as a festival that day when a woman 
first mounted the bicycle. 

For behold! Nature has accomplished her pur- 
pose. We can, in imagination, see her peeping from 
behind a wayside tree and laughing, with tears in her 
eyes, at the humor and the pathos of it all. 

“Here,” says she, “have reformers been long at 
work, everywhere, to raise puny woman to vigor of 
body and brain. Vainly they urged her to cease 
cramping her lungs and heart, to unloose bands and 
stays and to diminish her draperies so that she 
could freely exercise. But all the reasons set forth 
by all the hygienists of the world wouldn’t move 
her a peg. 

“Now, in the guise of an unwonted pleasure, I lure 
her trom her shell. See her energy and grace of 
movement, her self-forgetfulness, her joy at the pure 
air, the rapid- motion, and at the manifold attractions 
I have spread before her! It is by indirection that 
unfoldment is brought about. I lead the children of 

men by feeling, rather than by judgment.” 

And awise dame she is, dear Mother Nature. In 
no other manner could women as well secure that ex- 
hilaration of every fibre, that tingling of vivid life 
down to the finger tips, as when mounted on the cycle. 


If woman needs one thing more than another, it is 
that individuality and independence tnat would en- 
able her to drop an unwholesome custom, one that in 
the nature of progress ought to be obsolete in favor 
of something better. Yet she should be circumspect 
before so doing. 

For woman is an ordained conserver. It is a ten- 
dency that she never can outgrow and never should. 
In conservatism, she balances man’s aggressive and 
iconoclastic qualities. The woman who does not 
modestly, yet unswervingly, uphold whatever things 
are lovely, pure and of good report, is either embry- 
onic or perverted. But, on the other hand, in reject- 
ing the new, unexamined and untried, and dubbing 
it undecorous or unwomanly (a term that has covered 
a multitude of sins), we should be cautious and not 
be so provincial as to reject something that might be 
provocative of health and happiness. 

Let us see how this may be the case. During the 
last fifteen years there have occurred the most aston- 
ishing changes the world has ever known. Social 
and physical evolutions are going forward so rapidly 
that to think of them is enough to take away the 
breath. It is simply impossible for humanity to go 
backward. 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Those affirmations of science oracularly given as 
late as ten years ago, are now obsolete. Not one 
primer of them all is to-day allowed in a first-class 
school orcollege. Sociology leaps along with physics, 
and graybeards are at loggerheads over the princi- 
ples of finance and political economy. In this con- 
fusion, where mankind advance like an army on a 
forced march, with a battered, forlorn hope, a dis- 
organized rank and file, self-constituted scouts and 
flying artillery, with any number of camp followers, 
it behooves women to be watchful of conduct and 
companions. Cool heads and brave hearts are needed 
to keep the equipoise, to “hold fast that which is 
good,” for they are the ethical teachers of society. 

Yet again we must be careful not to reject the good 
merely because it is novel. 

How greatly we are the slaves of habit few realize. 
Queen Victoria (who is popular because she holds to 
those virtues that are the property of all right-minded 
women) demands that all who are presented at her 
levees shall wear decolleté dresses made with long 
trains. No matter how cold the day or how repug- 
nant to the tastes of the person to be presented, un. 
less by special permission of Her Majesty, not a 
woman can appear at court costumed in any other 
manner. Should an adventurous person, clad in a 
high-necked gown, no matter how elegant, made of 
walking length, present herself at the gate of Buck- 
ingham Palace, she would be incontinently driven 
home in disgrace. Yet no decent person can hesi- 
tate to pronounce a high-necked gown far more 
modest than that prescribed by the queen, whatever 
may be said on the score of beauty. And it is well 
known that at the opera the 4oo and their imitators 
are often attired ina scandalous manner. Yet no one 
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objects because it is the style. How many miserable 
things are covered by that little word! 

In Mohammedan countries it is shockingly immod- 
est for a woman togo in the street with an uncovered 
face. In fact, since this term is so dependent on the 
social condition of different countries, it can only be 
said that while there is an essential and unchange- 
able difference between the modest and the immodest, 
as used, the meaning of the latter word is greatly 
affected by custom. 

To return to our subject. 
say: 


In paraphrase we may 


To cycle or not to cycle, that is the question. 

A majority of medical men in Paris and New York, 
who have been consulted on the subject, report that 
cycling has a beneficial effect on nervous complaints, 
anemia, hysteria, rheumatism, and all diseases of the 
respiratory and digestive organs. It follows that the 
exercise must be indulged in moderately, in a proper 
costume and not just after eating. That an opposite 
opinion can be maintained, it is difficult to see. 

One of the great benefits of cycling is owing to the 
fact that the rider forgets self, and the thoughts and 
cares that fester like a sore within the limitations of 
the house. It develops attention and will, independ- 
ence and love of nature. The exercise may be 
gentle or vigorous, brief or prolonged. “The great 
desideratum,” says an eminent physician, “in all rec- 
reations, is pure air, plenty of it, and lungs free to 
absorb it.” 

Cycling has been compared with running the sew- 
ing machine. The comparison is unfair. In the one 
case there is an erect position and deep breathing of 
the open air. In the other the body is bent forward, 
cutting off the circulation of the lower extremities 
and congesting it in the trunk. Then there is the 
strained attention, the cramped chest and the work. 
Cycling is play, after the rider has become master of 
her wheel and is in sympathy with it. 

In regard to a cycling costume, much has been 
written. While it must be comfortable, its fashion 
and material is a matter of taste. Generally the 
rider finds that a blouse waist and a skirt of dark 
cloth reaching to the ankle, cut rather close about 
the hips and loose at the knee, is most serviceable. 
It is easy, modest and becoming. While such a cos- 
tume is a perfectly rational dress, it does not militate 
against wearing atrain inthe house. From its ha- 
bitual use I expect to see a generation of girls, bright, 
rosy, healthy and happy as a set of Hebes. They 
will love birds and flowers, hills and valleys, as those 
cannot whose pinched lives are spent indoors. It is 
rare to find an opulent nature, one that is large, 
rounded and sweet, that does not crave an open-air 
life. Perhaps the love of nature that cycling fosters 
may strengthen the judgment, increase the reasoning 
power and the love of justice. But it cannot weaken 
devotion to any noble type of womanly ideal. 

lf we compare the dress that has been briefly de- 
scribed with the usual tailor-made suit and note their 
difference, we shall see the great superiority in point 
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of health and comfort of the one over the other. I 
will not touch upon the so-styled divided skirt, first 
introduced to the fashionable world of London by 
Lady Habberton, though I have encountered a con- 
siderable number in Central Park that could scarcely 
be told from the single skirt. In suburban places 
and upon country roads in the vicinity of New York 
it is frequently worn by some of the best young women 
in the community. In one case known to me, a dis- 
tinguished physician induced his wife and her friends 
to try the divided skirt. It met with instant suc- 
cess. It is simply a very full pair of Turkish trousers, 
so full in fact that you might meet one worn on the 
street for months and never suspect that it was any- 
thing more than a single skirt curiously drawn in at 
the bottom. With these, as with many of the single 
skirts, are worn leggings of cloth or leather. 

By this means there is an avoidance of the mud or 
dust that is the despair and disgust of all cleanly 
womankind. 

A radical change of dress is not the province of this 
paper to advocate. In the world’s progress the slow 
emancipation of woman from the more unwholesome 
and restricted costumes of the past, is surely coming. 
It is in the air. It cannot be escaped any more than 
we Can escape inventions and improvements in other 
directions. The National Council of Women, which 
met in Washington, D. C.,in February last, composed 
of many of the wisest, most practical and deeply 
earnest and religious women of this generation or 
any other, have established a standing committee 
on Improved Dress. Their deliberations have at- 
tracted already wide and growing attention. But all 
that they can do in popularizing it will be secondary 
to the convenience and comfort of our cyclers. 

It is not necessary that the cycling costume should 
be used as an afternoon dress. What women gener- 
ally demand is not so much what is healthy as what 
seems to them pretty. “The consciousness of being 
becomingly dressed imparts a consolation that re- 
ligion itself cannot give,” said a biting tongue. And 
in the eyes of many, a becoming dress is one that is 
“smart” or “swagger,” to use the catch words of the 
penny-a-liner. And nine-tenths of the copyists of 
these “swagger” fashions are ignorant of the fact 
that they are either set by men, or by women the 
hem cf whose garments they would disdain to touch. 

In some ways the wheelwoman has the advantage 
of her brother. Man, intent on speed, bends forward 
until the figure is a caricature of his erect self. Many 
have grown round of shoulder and hollow of chest. 
To see them rush by as if going on a matter of life 
or death, with strained, eager, unhappy faces, unmind- 
ful of beautiful scenery, the cloudless blue sky, or all 
the sweet benefactions of nature, is far from an in- 
spiring sight. And when, on the hottest of June 
days last summer, I saw a cycling club of five hun- 
dred members go by, an army of noiseless racers ina 
cloud of dust, with several young women among the 
leaders, and afterward learned that one of these had 
first reached the goal and won the prize, it was no 
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cause of rejoicing. The contestants coursed one 
hundred miles, leaving many on the road. Some of 
them were sunstruck, and they, with others, may 
never recover from the effects of that mad race. The 
women cyclers by the side of their husbands or their 
brothers, contrary to expectation, proved to have full 
as much staying power as they, a fact which it is well 
to know. Such performances illustrate the abuse, 
not the use of the wheel. 

In the golden mean resides health and happiness. 
And so we conclude in the rhythm and swing of Eben 
Rexford : 

“Tt’s a joy to be up in the morning when the dew is stiil on the 
clover, 

When the air is full of sweetness that seems like a draught 

divine, 
To mount one’s wheel and go flying away, away like a rover, 

In the wide, bright world of beauty, and all the world is 

mine. 
“Tsing in my care-free gladness, Iam kin to the wind that’s 
blowing, 

I am thrilled with the bliss of motion like a bird that skims 

the down; 
I feel the blood of a gypsy in my pulses coming, going,— 

Give me my wheel for a comrade and the king may keep his 

crown!” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

268. A few figs added to stewed pears. 

269. Small boiled potatoes, fried in deep lard, after 
dipping in egg and crumbs. 

270. Cleaning Britannia metal, by gently rubbing 
with sweet oil on a flannel, washing in warm suds, 
wiping dry with a soft cloth, and polishing with cham- 
ois and powdered whiting. 

271. Washing fine flannels in a pail of tepid water 
to which a tablespoonful of borax has been added. 

272. Washing Valenciennes lace in lukewarm 
suds, and ironing over several thicknesses of flannel. 

273. Removing whitewash spots by instantly wash- 
ing in strong vinegar. 

274. Rubbing tin teakettles with a woolen cloth 
damp with kerosene. 

275. Washing smoke-stained lamp chimneys in 
warm suds, and, while wet, rubbing with dry salt, or 
with vinegar. 

276. Removing brown stains on baking dishes, by 
dipping a damp flannel in whiting and rubbing well 
with it. 

277. Tokeep polished steel from rusting by wiping 
with a very little oil on a cloth. 

278. Dipping brooms in boiling water, once a week, 
to make them tough. 

279. Stopping small holes in plaster with one part 
plaster of Paris, three parts fine sand, mixed with 
cold water. 

280. Keeping silver bright by occasionally putting 
in strong borax water, which is boiling hot when the 
silver is added. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hail. 
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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
May. 
In May we tread again the pleasant woods, 
And search the fields for sweet arbutus buds ; 
And then the shad puts on its spotless sheen, 
And daffodils and adder tongues are seen. 
The orchards, too are radiant with bloom, 
And all the air is filled with sweet perfume. 
—Clarence Hawkes. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


FROM A VEGETARIAN STANDPOINT. 


1. In Relation to Health and Longevity. 

2. Relating to the Best Kinds to Nourish and Sustain Life 

3. Economic Consideration of the Subject of Vegetable Diet. 

S a country becomes thickly popu- 
lated, the question of the cost of 
food, as well as the kind, will be 
an important matter of consid- 
eration in every household ; but 
what is best must be considered 
as well as what is cheapest. Per- 
fect health and long life are the 
aims in our methods of living, 
which are all-important. In reach- 
ing conclusions we are often in- 
fluenced by our desires. Likes 
and dislikes of what we eat are 
either inherited or are the results 

of early habits. Whatever is eaten with relish in 
childhood determines in a very great measure what 
we eat through life. Out of this inheritance and habit 
come the opinions of the professional and the non- 
professional man. We are too often given to think- 
ing that which we prefer is the best. We have the 
sovereign remedy for the world’s ills and imagine we 
can prescribe the best food for every one. The food 
question should be determined on scientific conclu- 
sions, rather than upon likes and dislikes. The food 
which gives the best nourishment, and maintains the 
best development and health, must be conducive to 
the longest life, and the source of the greatest happi- 
ness to the human race. 

So many influences surround the human family it 
is not easy to distinguish the real from the apparent, 
and it is only by most careful observation that correct 
conclusions are reached. A well-selected diet, with- 
out doubt, is conducive to the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and considering the artificial habits 
of living, made necessary by circumstances, each 
must to some extent be his own best judge. In every 
advance in civilization the tendency is toward more 
care and more thoughtful consideration of the food 
question, and we find that as a nation we are eating 
more of the products of the earth and less of animal 
food. Repugnance to slaughter, the taking of animal 
life, increases with the development of the higher 
faculties of man. The slaughter of animals can be 
justified only upon human necessities, but its brutal- 
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izing tendency cannot be escaped. Cuvier, the emi- 
nent French naturalist, says: “Judging from his 
structure, the natural food of man appears to consist 
of fruits, roots and other esculent parts of vege- 
tables.” All accounts of the early races agree that 
they subsisted mainly if not entirely upon vegetable 
food, and Pythagoras, the philosopher, and Hippoc- 
rates, the father of physic, both testify to the simple 
dietetic habits of the people of their times. The 
latter says, that “in the beginning man subsisted on 
the spontaneous products of the earth.” The changed 
conditions of man consequent upon the progress of 
civilization and the migratory habits which have fol- 
lowed discovery and conquest, have no doubt been 
largely instrumental in turning the human race from 
the simpler forms of living which prevailed in former 
ages, to that of the present time, until now some 
form of animal food enters large!y into the daily con- 
sumption of every family in the colder portions of 
the temperate zone. In the regions of perpetual 
summer, fruits and the cereals will no doubt continue 
the principal articles of food. Here in the colder 
North, where the climate is more stimulating and 
causes greater physical activity, animal food will be 
eaten with less injurious consequences to health. 
The human system is capable of adapting itself to 
varied conditions, and the habits which come down 
from generation to generation become almost as 
immutable as the laws which govern health in its 
most perfect state. As all know, a deadly poison 
can be taken in infinitesimal quantities without any 
apparent injurious effect, and so increased in quan- 
tity that no disturbance to the system is manifested, 
yet so great is the quantity at last that instant death 
would be produced had it been taken at the begin- 
ning. We should not overlook the fact that it is not 
what we eat with impunity that is the best, but it 
is the kind and the quantity which prove by long 
experience to maintain the human system in the 
most perfect condition, producing the best uniform 
health and the longest life. The stomach adapts it- 
self to existing conditions, and that which is supplied 
as food is always the best if easily digested and the 
most completely assimilated, and goes to make bone 
and muscle. That which most completely restores 
the system and takes the place of every bodily waste, 
and most completely nourishes and strengthens, is 
certainly the kind required to keep every function in 
healthy action. Perfect physical development, re- 
sulting from what we eat, is the highest test of every 
kind of food, and of every system of dietetics. 
Prejudice and ill-formed opinions are not of the 
slightest weight in judging what maintains the human 
family in the highest standard of health and longevity. 

Animal food is far less nutritious than the grains 
and the fruits of the earth, and the very act of slaugh- 
tering and preparing animal life and food for the 
table begets brutality of impulse, while the consump- 
tion of animal food stimulates the animal element in 
man. History shows that those races of uncivilized 
people who live largely upon animal food are more 
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barbarous than those relying upon the products of 
the earth. Animal food is a stimulant and quickens 
the action of every function without giving the same 
degree of strength and health that comes from a well 
selected diet of fruits, cereals and vegetables. In 
our hasty conclusions we are too apt to mistake action 
forstrength. The habitual user of intoxicating liquors 
cannot proceed with his daily work without first 
steadying his nerves with his morning dram ; but in- 
stead of its being a permanent help he finds it only 
a transitory impulse, an abnormal manifestation of 
strength, leaving him lower in vigorous action after 
the effect has passed than he was at the beginning. 
The only way that he can maintain animal force is by 
increasing the quantity as time goes on. Extreme 
languor follows digestion to a greater extent with 
tho-e who live largely upon animal food than it does 
with those who live main!y upon what may be termed 
a vegetable diet. 

It should not be inferred that the term vegetable 
diet, means living exclusively upon the coarser kinds 
of garden vegetables. It includes such products of 
the earth as have been found to be well fitted for 
human food, and embraces not only cereals and vege- 
tables, but every known fruit and nut that are fit for 
human consumption. Dr. Sylvester Graham, who 
was the first to formulate a system of diet having ap- 
proach to scientific principles, says: ‘A pure vege- 
table diet is more conducive to the symmetrical and 
harmonious development of every part of the human 
body than animal food. The latter is decidedly more 
stimulating and heating, quickening the pulse, in- 
creasing the heat of the skin, accelerating all the 
vital functions, hastening the process of digestion 
and assimilation, and consequently developing the 
body more rapidly and less symmetrically—exhaust- 
ing the vital powers faster and wearing out life 
sooner.” 

Dr. Winckler, a German writer of distinction in his 
day, says: “The old Germans, whose soldier-like 
forms and great strength excited the astonishment of 
the Romans, lived chiefly upon oatmeal porridge, ac- 
cording to the positive evidence of Pliny. The oat 
was therefore the food of the forefathers. The Ro- 
mans learned of the oat from the Germans and the 
Celts. The German races long maintained this as 
their national food. In the eighteenth century we 
still find that the youth in many parts of Germany 
were brought up principally on oatmeal porridge. 
Now in Scotland only is oatmeal the national dish. 
We all know that the Scottish Highlanders arg the 
most muscular men in all Europe, and the Scottish 
regiments form the flower of the British army.” 

In surveying the past history of the world, much 
that has been accomplished in adding to the material 
progress of the people has been by races who have 
lived largely if not exclusively upon a vegetable diet. 
The Scotchman with his oatmeal, the Irishman with 
his potato, the Chinaman with his rice, and the Italian 
with his coarse bread and fruits, have done much of 
the heavy work in their own fields of labor, conclu- 
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sively proving that animal food is not necessary for 
the greatest physical strength and longest unwearied 
endurance. It is the testimony of those who have 
lived several decades upon a vegetable diet that they 
feel extreme exhaustion less and have just as much 
endurance, either mentally or physically, as they had 
upon a meat diet, or where meat was largely the main 
reliance as food. The action of the brain is quicker 
and the flow of thought less fitful and irregular when 
we live simply and in accord with nature. The 
plainer the food in preparation, and the simpler the 
living, whatever we eat, the more sure we are of per- 
fect health. Regularity of habits, and moderation in 
eating, are necessary to continued sound health and 
great longevity. Never stimulate the body and the 
brain beyond their natural powers if you would avoid 
premature old age. 

Dr. Graham, who died at Northampton, Mass., a 
little over forty years ago, accomplished much in the 
way of calling public attention to diet and the laws 
of health. George Combe of Scotland, at about the 
same time, was lecturing to some extent on similar 
subjects, but not with the same degree of ability, or 
originality of thought. For a half century Dr. Gra- 
ham’s “Science of Human Life” has been the text- 
book of all vegetarians. His converts were mainly 


invalids, who followed his system until restored to 
health. Only afew adopted it who were in full health, 
but in every case where a complete experiment has 
been made, so far as is known, no injurious effects 
followed ; on the contrary, a more uniform degree of 
good health resulted from such experiments. 


The 
discussions that followed Dr. Graham’s lectures and 
writings served to direct public attention toward the 
study of questions bearing upon health and disease, 
and we now have better living, better ventilation in 
our dwellings, better sanitary arrangements, and a 
more philosophic comprehension of what is necessary 
for the full development of the human race. Boards 
of health fifty years ago were few; personal cleanli- 
ness was not regarded as of so much importance; 
bath houses had not become public institutions for 
the poor, and bathrooms in private dwellings were 
almost unknown. The whole question of food and 
its influence in relation to health was seldom consid- 
ered as having a bearing upon the physical condition 
of the people. . 

Fifty years ago the consumption of fruit as an article 
of diet was exceedingly s-aali, and it did not as now 
forma prominent dish at the morning meal. The 
grape was hardly cultivated for food. Tropical coun- 
tries had just begun to send us the orange, and the 
banana was unknown as food on our tables. Cereals 
occupied a minor part in the various kinds of prepa- 
ration of food. The unbolted wheatmeal was not 
used in bread making, and it is scarcely thirty years 
since oatmeal found its way to our breakfast tables. 
With this change in living has come a prolongation of 
life. Statistics show that more people now round out 
a full century than did before this change. Some- 
thing, certainly, is at the bottom as the cause. What 


can it be but the wider attention given to living more 
fully in accord with the laws of life? A combination 
of improved conditions, no doubt, has had the effect 
to bring about better results, and the food question 
has been an important factor in what has been ac- 
complished. Do not overeat, do not eat highly 
stimulating food, do not worry, but live as nearly in 
full accord with nature as is possible, if you value 
perfect health and long life. 

There will no doubt be a difference of opinion in 
regard to the kind of food that is best under all cir- 
cumstances, but there is no need of going beyond the 
vegetable kingdom to find that which will not only 
sustain life, but maintain it in its best condition. 
Artificial habits, following what we regard as civili- 
zation, make it well-nigh impossible to formulate a 
system of diet that may prove absolutely best in 
every case, but there is no doubt with those who have 
made long experiments that much of the animal food 
now in use can be dispensed with, and at the same 
time increase the general health of the individual. 
The eating of certain kinds of meat tends to the in- 
crease of scrofula, and it is evident that Moses was 
more wise than some of the so-called lights of the 
present time. If flesh is held to be necessary with 
any one, why not select the kinds that are the least 
objectionable, in a physiological sense ? 

On the score of economy, a diet that is largely of 
fruits and vegetables appeals to the necessities of a 
very large number of people. On this account vege- 
tarian eating houses are flourishing in London and in 
the large cities of England at which a meal can be 
had for an exceedingly small sum. Here in this 
country, where there is an infinite variety to select 
from, the cost of living can be greatly lessened, and 
at the same time the general health be improved. 
Cereals supply the greatest percentage of nourish- 
ment, while fruits supply that which is necessary for 
sound and healthful growth. Ill health does not 
come by chance; it is the result of bad living 
and bad habits, and we cannot in this enlightened 
age charge upon Providence what comes from our 
own doings. There are laws that regulate human 
life just as much as there are laws which control the 
movements of the planets. Inheritance and bad 
living are the causes of human ailment, and it be 
comes every one to live plainly and simply in every 
respect, if we would live out the allotted period of 
human life. 

We eat to live and not live to eat, if we maintain 
the great purpose of life. The waste which goes on 
must be restored by food best suited to the fullest 
development. The human machine needs to be cared 
for and treated with intelligence, :f kept in good run- 
ning order. Every writer of the present time who 
treats of pathology takes a ‘broader view of his sub- 
ject than similar writers of a few generations ago. 
The doctors of the present time are giving quite as 
much attention to the prevention of disease as to its 
cure, and the discussions that have taken place within 
the last half century have broadened the intellectual 
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as well as the scientific horizon. Little by little the 
world moves forward to hiyher and better conditions. 
The food question has a greater importance in rela- 
tion to the destiny ot man than it has had in the not 
far away past. We should not only look for cheap 
food in this great conflict of life, when economy is 
not, or should not be, an obsolete virtue, but for that 
kind which is sure to give the best health and the 
fullest physical development. Life under its best 
conditions should be something more than an eternal 
conflict for existence, and our personal desires should 
not lead the race toward that which takes our thoughts 
and our time to gain sufficient to merely eke out an 
existence. If we make a god of our stomachs, what 
- is life but a mere round of sensual pleasure? Enjoy- 
ment of our food, no doubt, is a prime necessity to 
sound health, but that enjoyment can come from eat- 
ing the wholesome and life-giving varieties quite as 
surely as that which stimulates the passions and 
tends to overconsumption. 

—Henry M. Burt. 
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A MOTHER OF INDIA. 
(A True Story.) 
“ Woman, why weepest thou?” he said, 
The woman moaning raised her head 
With gesture wild, and showed him where, 
Pillowed upon her knees lay dead, 
Her child, her only one! 
“ My Babe, my Son, my Heart of Glee, 
Gone,” was her answer, “ gone from me, 
I knew not how or why or where— 
Gone where I cannot follow thee. 
My Child, my only one!” 


“ Woman, why weepest thou?” again, 

The kind voice easing half her pain, 
“Twas God who took thy child so fair, 

Out of the world’s cold night of rain, 
Thy child, thine only one. 

He only knoweth what is best, 
He giveth age and childhood rest, 
And guarded by His care, 

Thy Babe is now His welcome guest, 
His child. Thou too art one. 


«In Heaven’s gardens little feet 
stun to and fro with message sweet 
Plucking the blossoms rare, 
Stopping with love our Lord to greet, 
His child and loved Son.” 
The low-caste mother raised her head, 
“Ts it all true?” with tears she said, 
“ My child such bliss with others share? 
They still are far too grand though dead,— 
For him my longed-for Son !” 


“ Nay,” answered still the same kind voice, 
* I'hy child hath been our Father’s choice 
From every ill tu spare 
For his sake bid thy heart rejoice. 
Thy child through suffering won.” 
“ Then I will weep no more for thee, 
My Son, my Babe of Love, since He 
Who is Love’s self has taken there, 
Forevermore His own to be, 
My Child, my only one!” 


—Edith Parker. 
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HOMEKEEPING PROFIT AND LOSS; 
Or, Contentment Better Than Riches. 


little kitchen, ripping up her 
gray Henrietta dress. She 
sat in the kitchen, because 
its smooth painted floor was 
easier to free from the bits of 
thread and scraps than a car- 
peted one. She did her own 
work. There was a little line 
between her eyes, which 
deepened as she snipped 
with the sharp scissors. 
Presently the work slipped from her hands to the 
floor. “I could cry, if it would do the least good,” 
she said, having acquired a habit of talking to herself. 
“| want a mew dress, and I want to hire it made, 
In fourteen years | have hired only two.” 

She did cry now without regard to the good it 
might do. She was not a weak, nervous woman. 
On the contrary, she was energetic and strong. 
Keeping her seven-room flat in good order, doing all 
the sewing for herself and Edna, her oldest chiid, a 
girl of twelve, and considerable for Fred, a lively 
boy of nine; even undertaking a coat for him some- 
times when one of her husband’s would do to make 
over. 

Mr. Benton was a shipping clerk in a wholesale 
grocery and had been gradually advanced from fifty 
dollars to one hundred dollars a month. But the 
family needs had advanced more rapidly than tie 
salary. Fred had shown an unusual talent for draw- 
ing from the time he was a baby, which it would be 
absolutely wicked not to develop. Edna had a fairty 
good musical capability and took vocal culture. 
Mrs. Benton could give her piano lessons for a time, 
and to pay for the piano she had taught a little girl 
in the lower flat; but she was not skillful enough to 
attempt teaching music professionally. 

Before her marriage she had been cashier in the 
house where her husband was now employed, and 
was avery good accountant. She often laughingly 
said her experience was useful now. To-day she did 
not laugh; neither did she cry long. 

The scissors resumed their snipping and the work 
of destruction, which precedes a new dress evolving 
from an old one, went rapidly on. The doorbell 
rang. She pulled off her latge gingham apron and 
rubbed the dust from her hands with an impatient 
air. Callers and ripping could not combine and she 
needed the dress. 

It was only the postman. She hurried back to her 
work, opening the letter as she went. 


“ DEAR COUSIN KATE: 

I have been thinking of you often lately. My visit to 
you a year ago, is often in mind. I suppose you are now, 
as you were then, busy ripping, turning, lengthening, get- 
ting ready for winter. I did not say anything then, but 
it does seem to me, Kate, a woman with your capabilities 
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might be something besides a household drudge. You do 
not allow yourself the luxury of a washerwoman. Those 
are your own words. I used to expect great things of 
you and I hate to be disappointed. . . . 

Brother Fred writes me that his cashier leaves him 
the first of December, and he wishes me to come and 
take the place, but 1 have other arrangements for the 
winter. Why can you not take it? He will pay fifteen 
dollars a week; you go at eight and leave at five. Con- 
sider it. Your aff. Coz., JULIE.” 


Mrs. Benton had been standing while she read the 
letter, now she sat down suddenly. She could no 
longer keep back the thought, she had been wanting 
to do this very thing. Hire a woman to do the work, 
be free to come and go, and earn money as she had 
done in her girlhood. Her head whirled. She could 
not work. It seemed almost like wronging her hus- 
band to be so glad of a chance to earn independent 
wages. Her husband! What would he say to the 
scheme He worked hard and brought home his 
salary every week in an envelope just as it was 
handed to him and threw it into her lap with some 
gay remark. He did all he could. Did she expect 
more? She wanted more, at any rate. 

She put the Henrietta away and began preparing 
for their early dinner. Mr. Benton was usually at 
home by half past five, The children came romping 
in. They had been to the library after school and 
were late, but she had not noticed the time. Edna 
saw the letter on the table 

“A letter from Cousin Julie!” 
she read the postmark. 

“ Put it down, Edna.” 

A letter from Cousin Julie in which all could not 
share, was an unheard-of event, for she was a family 
favorite. But Edna obeyed poutingly. Her mother 
was not ready to discuss the contents. She wished 
to know her own mind first. She put the letter away 
and it was not mentioned that night. It was the 
first time she had ever had a secret from her hus- 
band, and she felt as guilty as if it were a criminal 
affair. Next day she was still undecided, and rather 
uncomfortable. 

She resolved to see Fred before speaking of it to 
her husband, and it was several days before she 
could conveniently go. She did not accomplish 
much during the time. Fred was’ only too glad to 
secure her services, so she agreed, if Mr. Benton was 
willing, and if she could get a woman for the house, 
to begin the first of December. 

She broached the subject after dinner, when the 
children were washing the dishes. Mr. Benton was 
surprised. 

“Why, Katie, I never dreamed you had such a 
hard time to get along. And our little home in hired 
hands!” 

“ But, George, I will be here at night, when you 
are, and Sundays; the children both go to school 
all day.” 

Of course, she had her own way, she always did. 
But conditionally this time. No night work of house- 


she exclaimed, as 


hold duties was to follow. The evenings were 
always devoted to reading and music. That part of 
the home life must not be disturbed. In the roseate 
light of anticipation sixty dollars additional every 
month seemed capable of working wonders. She 
felt very light-hearted during the days of preparation. 

A middle-aged woman was found who would take 
charge of the housework and mending for five dollars 
a week, the wash to go out as usual. To accom- 
modate the housekeeper, Edna was given her 
mother’s room and a folding bed was bought for the 
parents to occupy in the sitting room. 

““We will get a good one, as I can pay for it,” said 
Mrs. Benton proudly. 

So she visited an installment house and paid five 
dollars down on a thirty-five dollar bed. The rest 
was to be paid in installments of ten dollars monthly. 

In the rush of change in the household basis there 
was no time to finish the Henrietta, so a new dress 
was bought and hired made. It was not nearly so 
nice as the Henrietta would have been, dyed black 
as she had intended doing, but she could not afford 
a better one and it cost fifteen dollars. Fred ad- 
vanced two weeks’ salary to help her get ready. 

She enjoyed the change very much for the first 
week, getting up to a prepared breakfast and coming 
home to find dinner ready. Cousin Fred’s book- 
store was so far down town that she had to start at 
half past seven, and she did not get home until a few 
minutes after her husband—generally a quarter to 
six; so dinner was at six now,—Mr. Benton good- 
naturedly reading the evening paper during the half 
hour of waiting. 

On Sunday the housekeeper made complaint. 
“ Fred do make more mendin’ than I reckoned on,” 
she said. 

On investigation it proved Master Fred left the 
house promptly at eight o’clock, and returned just 
before his father was due. His clothes were in a 
plight. There was an excellent pair of trousers in 
the closet, which had been torn on the knee when 
comparatively new. Mrs. Benton had intended to 
make these over for Fred’s school wear, but there was 
no time now and she did not know where to find a 
woman who could do it at once, so his Sunday suit 
must be worn Monday and she would buy a new pair 
during her nooning. 

By another week she had secured a sewing woman 
to come to the house to do the winter sewing; 
material at hand to be first utilized. At the end of 
the third day the seamstress rebelled. 

“T’ll never spend my time ripping up old duds, 
even if I am paid for it,” she told the housekeeper. 
“If Mrs. Benton wants any sewing done she can let 
me know.” 

This was the message she left, which was accu- 
rately repeated. 

An advertisement was then put in the paper for a 
woman who was willing to make over clothing. She 
seemed capable when she came, and planned out the 
whole winter’s wardrobe in a most fluent manner. 
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Mrs. Benton gave her five dollars to buy linings, 
thread and similar articles, which was all she would 
need to “ make the things do beautiful,” she declared. 
She would make the trousers for Fred, too. 

Mrs. Benton sighed when she saw the poor lining 
purchased and some silk, got to trim a dress for Edna, 
had to be utterly discarded, it was so thin. The work 
progressed very slowly and Mrs. Benton began to 
feel nervous. The line between her eyes came to 
stay. Mr. Benton saw it and asked: 

“You do not have hard work, do you, dear ?” 

She had not told him of the home cares. 

“Oh, no indeed!” she answered gayly. “It is 
like play, time to read even.” 

The end of the first month came and with it 
Christmas. She had not had time to prepare any 
gifts, and so must buy outright, and many, who 
usually were remembered by her, had to be neglected 
that time. 

After two weeks of waiting and hoping that some- 
thing would be done, she discharged the sewing 
woman whom she was boarding. There had been 
little accomplished, and what was done would have 
been better undone. What brought the climax was 
Fred, coming from school in a perfect rage and 
declaring he would not wear the trousers she had 
made. 

“The boys call out, ‘right about face ;’ just as if 
I didn’t know whether I was going ahead or backing 
up.” he said. 

Mrs. Benton then made an inventory of the needed 
articles, getting up after her husband was asleep to 
doit. She took a day off and went shopping, buying 
everything that she could ready made and getting a 
competent woman to take the rest home. 

When the bills for the second month came in her 
heart failed. She had made thirty dollars furnish 
the table nicely. Now instead of sixty dollars for the 
two months, the bill was one hundred dollars! She 
was almost discouraged. Fred had not been pro- 
moted at Christmas time as she expected and his 
report for both months was very low. Edna had 
given up practicing, because she was so tired of her 
old pieces and had no one to urge her. Mr. Benton 
did not like to have the lessons going on at night. 
They had tried that and he said : 

“I may be selfish, Katie, but I need your society 
evenings.” 

The third month was fast drawing to a close when 
the housekeeper announced : 

“My sister in Michigan is dead, and I guess I'll 
ave to go look afterthe family. There’s six children 
ind the biggest only twelve. I want to go to the 


tuneral,”’ 
What was to be done! There was no time to fill 
er place. Fred, seeing his mother’s distressed look, 


plunged his hands into his pockets to aid him in 
forming some plan of help. They touched some- 
thing. He drew out a letter. 

“Mamma,” he said, shamefacedly, “ here is a letter 
lgot from the postman Saturday !” 
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This was Thursday! Mrs. Benton read it and 
burst into tears. 

“My girlhood’s dearest friend is coming from 
California. On her way to New York she will stop 
here, and if it is convenient visit me for a week or 
two. She will be here next week Saturday. What 
shall I do!” 

“Stay at home and visit with her, Katie, you need 
a rest.” 

Her husband turned her gently toward the mirror 
in the folding bed, on which she had made the last 
payment that day. She was startled at the wan face 
she saw reflected. Then she told him the whole 
story of her cares, beginning with Julie’s letter. 
After she had finished they made an inventory to 
see the outcome of the matter : 


Housekeeper, thirteen weeks, ; ‘ . $65 
Extra provision bills, 


50 00 
Dress made, 5 00 
First sewing woman, 5 00 
Second sewing woman, 15 00 
Third sewing woman, 10 00 
Street-car fare, . 8 00 
Folding bed, 35 00 

Earned, thirteen weeks, $15 per week, 195 00 


Balance, ‘ ‘ 2 00 
“Two dollars and a folding bed,” said Mrs. Ben- 
ton, with a comical grimace. “I am glad I have it 
for her to sleep in, at any rate. And when she has 
gone I will begin where I left off, ripping up the 
Henrietta.” 


—frances McCool. 
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WILLETTE. 
That little, witching mountaineer, 
With what delight I met her! 
Her looks, her ways, they make her dear— 
I never shall forget her. 


I see her now, though far away, 
At last among the mountains 

As sunny as their sunny day, 
As sportive as their fountains. 


In sweet unconsciousness of al] 
The charms that grace her childhood, 
Receiving, where her footsteps fall, 
The homage of the wildwood. 


The ferns that nod as she goes by, 
The leaves that clap above her, 

Are not less pleased, methinks, than I, 
Because, methinks, they )ove her. 


God bless her, little mountaineer, 
And may she keep forever 

That spirit that does most endear 
And is forgotten never! 


—Ralph H. Shaw. 


Not made by worth nor marred by flaw, 
Not won by good nor lost by ill, 

Love is its own and only law, 
And lives and dies by its own will. 

It was our fate and not our sin 

That we should love and love should win. 


—William W inter. 
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STRAY NOTES ABOUT FERNS. 

Some Hints of Interest to Amateur Collectors. 

HE so-called Scythian Lamb, 
which was held in reverence by 
the ancient Scythians, and is still 
so held by their descendants, 
being regarded as half plant, 
half animal, is a fern, Czbotium 
Baromets. “Its rootstock, which 
is.tnick and fleshy, resembles a 
lamb not only in fleece and form, 
but in the color of its flesh and 
its blood-like juice.” The fa- 
mous Byssus of the ancients, a 

cloth of exceedingly fine texture, which sold in the 
olden time at fabulous prices, and has been the sup- 
ject of a never-settled dispute as to whether it was 
made of linen, silk, or cotton, 1s now thought to have 
been manufactured from the fleece of this fern, which 
is well adapted to such purpose, consisting, as it does, 
of “fine, long, velvety, gold-colored hairs.” The 
fleece of the rootstock of other species of this genus 
is used in the Sandwich Islands for stuffing mat- 
tresses. 

Although among fossil ferns are found species be- 
longing to several existing genera, it has been sup- 
posed that the only living sfecies found fossil was the 
Onoclea sensibilis, our familiar Sensitive Fern. Even 
this has been doubted by some, but so eminent an 
authority as Sir William Dawson, asserts it to be 
identical with the fossil, and in vouching for the fact, 
adds that in the Manitoba formations he has found 
another modern fern, Davadlia tenuifolia. This fern 
is a native of India and China, but is found in our 
conservatories as an exotic. 

Amateur fern collectors sometimes fail for a long 
time to find specimens ot Cystopteris fragilis, and 
wonder at their lack ot success, when the truth is 
that they have overlooked the object of their search. 
A steep rock, rising abruptly from a brook or rivulet, 
will often have tufts of its graceful fronds growing in 
clefts upon its face, not necessarily out of reach for 
a good climber, but from the road below or the bank 
above, appearing like a variety of Aspidium spinu- 
Josum, a fern not less pretty-and graceful, but more 
common and easily accessible than the other. 

Owing to differences in atmospheric and other con- 
-ditiors, some ferns familiar to us grow more luxuri- 
antly elsewhere. The Osmunda Regaiis, or Royal 
Fern, with us not often more than four or five feet high, 
grows in some parts of Great Britain to a height of 
nine or ten feet. A tall man walking through a patch 
of it would be hidden from sight. The common 
Polypody (/0/ypodium vulgare) also grows more lux- 
uriantly in the British Isles, covering walls, old banks 
and stumps of trees. Two English botanists, who 
were making a pedestrian tour through North Wales, 
seeing ata distance a cottage roof entirely covered 

with some plant, were greatly puzzled as to what it 
could be. On near approach it proved to be the 


common Polypody, which had grown and spread over 
the whole roof. In olden times, when the use of 
herbs was mixed with superstition, this Polypody, 
taken asa medicine, was deemed a cure for melan- 
choly. Whether or no the fern itself can cure that 
malady, the search for it in the fresh air among rocky 
pastures, or in the piny fragrance of the woods, may 
have magic power to banish the disorder. Try it. 

The origin of the generic name of the Royal Fern, 
Osmunda, is variously explained. One authority de- 
rives it from Osmunder, a Saxon name of the god 
Thor. The most poetical derivation is that which 
claims it to be from “Osmund, the waterman of Loch 
Tyne, who hid his family from the Danes, on an is- 
land covered with the Royal Fern.” A dainty hiding 
place surely! This fern, like the Polypody, was held 
to be sacred to Saturn. and good for all manner of 
ailments, bodily and mental. 

The only species of Dicksonia in our part of the 
world is the Dicksonia punctilobula, which greets us 
in abundance along lanes and hedges or in wood|and 
shades, its pointed, pale green, delicately cut fronds 
having the scent of new-mown hay—a comparatively 
small fern of two or three feet. But in Australia and 
New Zealand other species of this genus are veritable 
tree ferns, many feet in height, with trunks several 
inches in diameter, bearing a crown of fronds from 
six tonine feet long and three or four feet wide. The 


ferns, Cibotium, mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, are sometimes classed as a division of this 
genus. 


Fruit, such as apples, pears, etc., sent to the |irge 
fruiterers in London, is often packed in hampers 
with fern fronds as a preventive against decay, and 
the same practical use of ferns, particularly of brakes 
or bracken, is made in the country districts of Eng- 
land, where they are used by farmers in storing pota- 
toes for the winter, proving better protection than 
straw; while in the Isfe of Man brakes are in demand 
for packing fresh herring for the Liverpool markets. 

Even to the amateur there is a fascination in trying 
to raise ferns from spores although the attempts may 
fail again and again. German gardeners are said to 
pour boiling water over the peat which they use for 
this purpose, thus destroying any possible germs that 
might interfere with the germinating spores. A mix 
ture of earth and sand may be used in place of peat, 
but whatever the material, it should always be scalded. 

The spores of ferns, or “fern seed,” was of old be- 
lieved to endow its possessor with the power of be 
coming invisible if it was gathered on the Eve of 
St. John, but some believed that to be efficacious tt 
must fall of its own accord on to the paper or piate 
held under it, without the plant being shaken. An¢ 
if we may credit the oid chronicles, the little fer. 
Moonwort (Botrychium lunaria) formed the saddle 
used by witches on their broomstick steeds ! 

The fructification of Asplenium filix famina, tht 
Lady Fern of the poets, gives to its fertile fronds at 
maturity a shaded appearance, varying from golde® 
green to deep golden-hrown with beautiful effect 
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This is one of the easiest ferns to transplant from its 
native haunts. The writer has known it to be taken 
from the woods during a summer vacation, carried 
about in a trunk for a week or more and then set out 
in the dooryard of a city house and there flourish 
finely year after year. It should never be omitted in 
making an outdoor fernery, for— 


“ Not by burn, in wood or dale, 
Grows anything so fair 
As the lady fern, when the sunbeams turn 
To gold her delicate hair.” 
—Rebe Weste. 
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WHERE SOLDIERS REST. 
This tintype, kept through weary years, 
Is moistened yet by mother’s tears ; 

Her love is true. 
The soldier's cap with buttons bright, 
The boyish face and form as slight, 
In coat of blue, 


Recall the cruel days long past, 

When beat of drum and bugle blast 
Were heard afar. 

And many a mother’s noble boy, 

Her heart’s delight, her earthly joy, 
Went to the war, 


And left her but a pictured face, 

Where still her weeping eyes might trace 
His pleasant smile, 

The while she for his safety prayed ; 

His sure return, though long delayed, 
With rank and file. 


For country, fighting side by side, 

Those soldier boys together died, 
On holy ground. 

And strangers go with gentle tread 

To scatter flowers above the dead 
In each low mound. 


Nor pause to ask if friend or foe 
Beneath them lies ; they only know 
Some mother’s heart 
Broke when her darling marched away 
In coat of blue or coat of gray. 
The deadly dart 


Struck both the lowly and the great 

Till loving homes in every state, 
By grief oppressed, 

Have made the sacred duty ours, 

To lay the fairest of May flowers 
Where soldiers rest. 


—Ruth Raymond. 


Selected for Goop HousgKEEPING. 
SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Fair faces need no paint. 
Eternity has no gray hairs. 
Speak well even to bad men. 
Faults are thick where !ove is thin. 
A bad day never hath a good night. 
By ignorance we mistake, and by mistakes we learn. 
Carry your knife even between the paring and the apple. 


Discontents arise from our desires oftener than from 
our wants. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


{() Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty 
Massage Treatment for the Face —-Skin Food and Steaming, 

(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse— Formulas tor making pure 
Creams and Balms. 

) Increase of Avoirdupois in Middle Life.—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness. 

(4) Perfumes.—How to make them at Home - Satchets— Distilled 


(3) The Figure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces 

(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap —- Medicated Soap When to use Soap on the Face. 

(7) The Bath —Tepid—Hot Soapsuds- Bath tor Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face 

(3) The Complexion -Definition ot—The Ideal Complexion— Po- 
tent Influence of Morning Air— Formula for Clearingthe Complexion 
—Why the Fice is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle. —How to postpone Old Age— Proper Costume tor 
the Wheel—>ecret of content for Women. 

(to) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and lashes—Deep Circles under the 

yes -Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing. 

Facial Disfigurements.—Pimples—Freckles— Blackheads 
Moth Patches and Superfluous Hair. 

(12) _The Hair —A Good Shampoo— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing ] 


CHAPTER XI. 
FACIAL DISFIGUREMENTS.— PIMPLES — FRECKLIS — BLACK- 
HEADS—MOTH PATCHES AND SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


looking at a well-finished photograph, it 


3 <« will be observed that there is an even, 
xh i= smooth appearance of the flesh; not a 
2% blemish mars the marble smoothness of 


the skin. The sitter may have had disfigure- 
i ments in the shape of pimples, freckles, etc., 
but they have all been removed from the nega- 
tive by the retoucher before any pictures were 
printed from it, because it is not considered desirable, 
from an artistic point of view, that they should be 
there. We should look at the subject from the same 
standpoint, and seek every means for obliterating all 
the imperfections of our faces. Some yield readily, 
while others are of a more lasting nature, and the 
treatment decided upon must be persevered in until 
every blemish has disappeared. 
PIMPLES. 

The first indication of pimples should receive 
immediate attention, but not in the way of squeezing 
and irritating them, as they may develop into serious 
sores, leaving deep skin pits which are lifelong dis- 
figurements. Pimples are diseases in a light form. 
In this way nature tries to throw off bad blood. 
Humors find a foothold in the system as a result of 
an unhygienic mode of life, improper diet, bad air, 
lack of frequency in bathing, etc. A person with a 
tendency to irritable blood should drink a glass of 
cider or sour lemonade daily, and keep the system 
regular. An excellent method of clearing the blood 
is as follows: Chop a pound of figs into small bits. 
Pour over it a tea made from an infusion of senna 
leaves, and after adding half a pound of sugar boil 
the whole and strain. When cold, the mixture should 
have the consistency of sirup, and is in reality, sirup 
of figs. Bottle and take a tablespoonful daily. 

Wash for Pimples. 
Thirty-six grains of bicarbonate of soda, one drachm 
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of glycerine and one ounce of spermaceti ointment. Rub 
on the face, let it remain for a quarter of an hour, and 
wipe off all but a slight film with a soft cloth. 

Another. 

Two grains of cascarilla powder, two grains of muriate 
of ammonia, eight ounces of emulsion of almonds: apply 
with a fine linen. 

Eruptions on the face which are the result of heat, 
or other climatic disturbances, may be removed by 
bathing in water in which a little borax and carbolic 
acid have been dissolved; say three drops of the 
acid and a teaspoonful of borax to a quart of water. 
Rub the wash into the skin thoroughly, then let it 
dry on. Afterward apply cold cream. 

The subject of freckles has been treated at some 
length in a previous paper, but here is a formula for 
their removal given by a lady, who has tried it with 
distinct success. Dissolve the salt of oleat of copper 
in sufficient oleo-palmitic acid to make a soft oint- 
ment. Apply carefully to each freckle separately, 
upon going to bed. A fine camel’s-hair brush or a 
toothpick can be used as a means of making the ap- 
plication, It is well to use anything for the removal 
of freckles with caution; for the reason that if it is 
strong enough to remove the freckle, it might act with 
unpleasant results upon the remainder of the skin. 

LIVER SPOTS AND MOTH PATCHES. 


Liver spots and moth patches differ from moles, 
which are colored excrescences, while the liver spots 
are simply deposits of pigment under the skin. They 
are attributed to a disordered liver, but by some it is 
claimed there is no ground for the theory. The only 
way in which they can be banished is to destroy the 
cells of the skin which have become discolored. 
This can be done by painting the spot with colorless 
iodine daily for a time, and if that does not remove 
them, lightly blister the skin with an application of 
carbolic or monochlor acetic acid. The acids should 
be very delicately applied. The skin will naturally 
look red for a few days, but if properly done no scar 
will remain. 

Moles with long hairs in them should be repeatedly 
touched with lunar caustic. 

To remove moth patches, wash the spots with a 
solution of common bicarbonate of soda and water 
several times a day, until the patches are removed, 
which will usually be in forty-eight hours. After the 
process, bathe the face with soft water and a good 
toilet soap, and the skin will be clean, fresh and free 
from patches. 

When the skin is yellow and the whites of the eyes 
not of a clear bluish-white, but inclined to yellow, 
the liver is out of order. To correct this, and for all 
people of bilious temperament, it is best to introduce 
tomatoes, figs, mustard seed, and all seedy fruits and 

vegetables in the bill of fare. Avoid tea and coffee. 
Drink freely of buttermilk, but do not touch sweet 
milk. Lemonade with a little sugar and sweet cider 
are also excellent drinks. Pastry and fried foods 
should be avoided; brown bread should be eaten in- 
stead of that made from fine white flour. It may 


take a month or six weeks of such diet to effect a 
visible change in the complexion, but after that both 
the health and the color of the skin will visibly im- 
prove, and success will at last crown the efforts. 

Blackheads (comodones) are caused by sluggish 
circulation, insufficient washing of the face, or any 
derangement of the system that clogs the pores. The 
causes being known, it will be at once seen that the 
treatment must be both from within and without. 
The system must be cleansed as above described in 
the care of pimples, frequent bathing for the purpose 
of cleanliness, and dust must not be allowed to ac- 
cumulate upon the face and unite with the natural 
oil of the skin. Bathe the face daily in a wash made 
by dissolving thirty-six grains of subcarbonate of 
soda in eight ounces of distilled water, perfumed with 
essence of rose. Or, if you have a steady hand, or 
can press some friend into the service with the same 
requirement, touch each black spot with a fine hair 
pencil dipped in acetic acid. The acid must touch 
only the spot, as it will irritate the skin. 


SAFE METHOD OF REMOVING SUPERFLUOUS HAIR FROM 
THE HANDS AND FACE, 


The use of pumice stone is safer than acid for the 
removal of superfluous hair. Use pumice stone of a 
fine grain and not very porous, cut into a small 
square with a rounded edge. Rub it on a file until 
the surface is quite smooth, then rub gently where 
the hairs grow, previously dipping the stone in hot 
water. One minute’s rubbing will generally remove 
the hair. Apply cold cream afterward. This may 
have to be repeated once more, but the hair will 


disappear. 
—Clara B. Miller. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That a disinfectant should be used in the kitchen 
sink as often as once a week in summer. 

That a nailbrush kept for the purpose works in 
handy to rub over the cake of sapolio and then on 
the faucet, or the dish one wishes to scour; it often- 
times does better work than a cloth. 

That an easy way to wash windows is to have a 
basin of tepid water (no soap), squeeze a sponge out 
of it, go over the glass, then the second time with 
clean water, then dry and polish with tissue paper. 

That, when sweeping a room, it pays to take all 
articles (movable) into another room, dusting them 
before moving, as the sweeper has a better chance 
and the articles gain no additional dust. 

That it pays to have dust covers for all large arti- 
cles of furniture that cannot be moved. 

That calico, costing five cents a yard, is good for 
the purpose, quickly and easily made, and will last 
for years. 

That for covering lounge, piano, sideboard, dining 
table, they should be three and one-half yards long 


by three breadths wide. 
—M. /. P. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


In the midst of lofty mountains, 
A beautiful stream was born ; 
Over the emerald mosses, 
It wandered on and on. 


It sang in the leafy shadow, 
Of many a greenwood tree ; 
Through many a grassy meadow, 
And many a flowery lea. 


Under the mill wheel olden 
Its ripples found their way; 

It plunged adown the hillside, 
In wild and merry play. 


On through the great plains winding, 
Its gliding waters went, 

They mingled with the ocean, 
And all its life was spent. 


—/. B. M. Wright. 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 
A Distinction With a Large Degree of Difference. 


=e pst W E are frequently requested to as- 


sume the role of solicitor for 
charitable purposes, not always 
an agreeable one, but, aside from 
the object to be gained, we have 
an opportunity to study human 
nature, and note the demon- 
strated difference between house 
and home. I shall never forget 
trying to gain an entrance at the 
~ front door of a certain large, 
fine-looking house. Not being 
= successful, I ran around to the 

kitchen door. A little, withered, 
sallow woman, with as much life and sparkle as an 
Egyptian mummy, cautiously admitted me into a 
cheerless room. She said her children were at 
school, her husband at work, and she found the 
house such a care and she had se much to do, she 
spent the greater part of the time in the kitchen. 
“And then,” she said, *“ you know children drag in so 
much dirt, and men are so careless, we make this the 
living room.” 

“ But of what use is your great house ?”’ said I. 

“Oh, well, when the children are grown we will 
need it,” she replied. 

As I left, Iturned to look at the house, and men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘“‘When the children are grown, to 
what?” Deprived of the freedom, beauty and joy- 
ousness of a home, kept in the odor of the frying 
and the boiling, but, worse than all, shut up in the 
asphyxiating atmosphere of thought so narrowing 
and petrifying ; living under the influence of a mind 
recognizing only the existence of “ dirt” and “ work,” 
“when they are grown,” will it be into the full stature 
of mind and body? “If the joy of the spirit indi- 
cates its strength,” such a house can send forth only 
weaklings, and it would be more than a miracle that 
could transform it into anything like a home. 
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Proceeding a little further, I came to a vine-covered 
cottage with blinds flung wide open; the flowers 
blowing in the breeze seemed to be nodding a glad 
good morning; the birds were twittering, chirping 
and singing on the eaves of the porch, and there was 
such an air of cheerfulness about the place that I in- 
voluntarily repeated a verse from Faber: “All god- 
like things are joyous. They have touched God, and 
so they carry with them everywhere an irresistible 
gladness.” The bell was promptly answered by a 
bright, intelligent looking lady of middle age, and 
when she bade me enter, there was such a tone of 
sweet content in her voice that it filled me with de- 
light. After accomplishing my errand I arose to go, 
saying as I did so, “ Your home is very attractive.” 

She replied, with animation: “I try to make it so. 
I keep this little verse pinned up where I see it every 
morning: ‘Let us make our lives songs, brave, 
cheery, tender and true, that shall sing themselves 
into other lives, and help to lighten burdens and 
cares.’ With that text in my thought, I try to be the 
light of home, cheering and helping my husband in 
every way, and | keep my children so close to me in 
sympathy and love that they have no secrets from 
mother, and I tell them so tenderly of the pitfalls 
that lie in their pathway, and try to make right think- 
ing, right being and right doing so attractive in the 
daily life that we may have no fears for their future.” 

As I looked back upon that home, the benediction 
of heaven seemed to rest upon it, for the life of that 
mother was not centered in self, but in the highest 
good of all around her. 

There is no lack of artistic decoration, and even 
the home of the poorly-paid laborer has an air of 
prettiness, and Bridget finds a gay tidy or a bit of 
bright ribbon “to plase the childers.” There is 
much attention paid to the cooking, the table and its 
appointments, and, owing to the instruction given in 
that direction, we have now less occasion to repeat 
the adage, ““God sent the food, but the devil sends 
the cooks.” But do we not sometimes forget, in the 
gay table talk, “that love is God’s loaf, and that man 
only judges his neighbor aright whose love makes 
him refuse to judge him”? There is a subtle and in- 
explicable permeating something that makes itself 
felt in every home; in some it is chilling, in some 
depressing, in others, thank heaven! it is an inspira- 
tion and an aspiration, “for that which we are, we 
express not voluntarily, but involuntarily.” 

Therefore, build beautiful homes, embody your 
highest ideals in your environment, but let your ha- 
bitual thought be of finer quality than the rarest china, 
the warp and woof of character, and a more perfect 
web than the costliest silk or velvet. Let the genial 
hospitality and social attractions be formidable rivals 
to the clubroom, and the radiating influence of such 
a home will extend farther and be more powerful to 
dispel the darkness of error and immorality than are 
the dazzling rays of the electric light to substitute 
the brightness of the day. 

—Mrs. S. A. B. 
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TRIPE AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

With a Dozen Recipes for Preparing It. 
PassLesTTy RIPE may be regarded as the ple- 
beian or poor relation in the meat 
family. It costs little, which is 
one reason that there is no 
greater demand for it. Unless it 
is properly cooked it is tough. 
This is so often its condition 
that “tough as tripe” has be- 
come a proverb; but it does not 
always deserve its bad reputation. There are ways 
of cooking tripe so that it becomes a delicious dish 
for breakfast, lunch or hot supper, and it is not indi- 
ges'ible when prepared properly according to the 
recipes given below. 

Tripe is of two kinds, the plain and the honey- 
comb. The plain is the kind which is stringy and 
rather liable to be tough. The honeycomb gets its 
name because its surface resembles the cells of a 
honeycomb. It is tender and good. Tripe is either 
fresh or pickled. The pickled has been treated with 
vinegar ; the fresh, after having been prepared for 
market, is laid in salted water. The pickled tripe is 
sometimes simply heated and served hot, requiring 
no further treatment, but in that case it is only suit- 
able for healthy stomachs. Some preparations of 
tripe are suitable for convalescents. Tripe really 
can be made quite a dainty. 

Broiled Tripe. 

Choose for this the honeycomb. Grease the broiler with 
butter, lay the tripe upon it, and place over hot coals. 
Simply brown, butter, and season with salt. Do not cook 
the tripe long. 

Tripe in Batter. 

Cut the tripe in narrow, short strips. Dip in a batter 
made with one egg, one cupful flour, pinch of salt, and 
stirred not very stiff with water. Roll each strip in this 
until it is covered and fry in smoking hot fat. Have 
enough to cover the tripe. It will take about three 
minutes to cook it. Serve hot on hot dishes. 

Another way to serve tripe in batter is to prepare the 
batter as for griddle-cakes, which is the same as the 
above with the addition of baking powder. Have the 
batter thick and have small squares of tripe dipped into 
it. Drop from the spoon and fry like doughnuts. This is 
a way to make a little tripe serve many persons. 

Roast Tripe, Stuffed. 

Make a dressing of bread crumbs, a slice of onion cut 
fine, a bit of butter, and season with salt. Wet only 
enough to hold together. Lay the dressing smoothly over 
the tripe and roll it up lengthwise. Roast in a moderate 
oven, basting with hot water and melted butter. 

Tripe and Oysters. 

Boil fifty oysters in their own liquor one minute ; drain. 
Put on to boil one pint of cream and one-half pint of 
oyster liquor. Stir into the boiling liquid one tablespoon- 
ful of flour with the same amount of butter, rubbed 
together and made thin with a little water to prevent 
lumps; stir constantly until it boils ; add the tripe which 

has been cut in small squares. When it comes to a boil, 
add the oysters and boil up once more. 


Tripe a la Newburg. 

Cut the tripe into pieces the size of a small oyster. 
Make a sauce of two tablespoonfuls of flour, one of but- 
ter, two teacupfuls of milk. When it thickens add the 
tripe; let it boil up once. Season with a pinch of ground 
mace, salt, pepper and a little stewed parsley. Boil five 
minutes. Add half a wineglassful of sherry. Serve on 
toast. 

Tripe In Cream. 

Make a white sauce with one tablespoonful of flour, one 
of butter, and ascant pint of milk. Whenit thickens add 
the tripe which has been cut into inch squares. Boil five 
minutes and serve hot on toast. 

Lyonnaise Tripe. 

Boil the tripe in salted water, unless, as is often the 
case, it has been boiled before it was sold. Cut it in long 
narrow strips. Put a tablespoonful of butter in the pan 
and when it browns add a small onion, cut into bits. When 
this has browned, adda tablespoonful of vinegar, the tripe, 
a little chopped parsley, salt and pepper to taste. If the 
pickled tripe is used, omit the vinegar called for in the 
recipe. 

Tripe Cutlets. 

Cut honeycomb tripe in neat shapes, the suitable size for 
serving to one person. Blend the yolk of an egg with a 
spoonful of water. Roll the tripe in fine bread crumbs, 
then in the egg, in the crumbs again. Put a generous 
tablespoonful of butter in a pan. As soon as it browns 
lay the cutlets carefully in. Turn and remove from the 
pan the instant they are brown. Tripe is delicious thus 
cooked. 

Tripe and Bacon. 

Fry very thin slices of breakfast bacon crisp. Remove 
from the pan and lay thereon neat strips of the pickled 
tripe first rolling themin flour. Brownand servé. Garnish 
this dish, or serve with it thick slices of rather tart 
apples, fried. 

Fricasseed Tripe. 
Cut a pound of tripe in narrow strips. Puta small cup- 


ful of water with it, add a bit of butter the size of an egg, 
dredge in a large teaspoonful of flour; season with a 
bunch of parsley, or small onion, and let it simmer gently, 
not boil, for half an hour. 

Pepperpot. 

To four quarts of water put one pound of corned pork, 
one pound of neck or scrag of mutton, and a small 
knuckle of veal. Let this simmer slowly for three hours, 
skimming all the while, and then take out the mutton, 
which will serve as a special dish for the table with celery 
sauce. Into the broth put four sliced white turnips, six 
tomatoes or a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, an onion 
in thin slices, a little pepper and salt to taste. Add to 
this a half pound of tripe in one-inch strips, six potatoes 
thinly sliced, and a dozen whole cloves. Simmer for an 
hour. Ten minutes before serving add dumplings no big- 
ger than a marble. Serve hot, removing the pork and veal 
bone before serving. 

Another Pepperpot. 

Make a stock of a knuckle of veal and three quarts of 
water. Strain, remove the fat, and return the soup to the 
kettle. This may be done the day before the pepperpot 
is wanted. To the stock add two pounds of tripe in 
squares, two potatoes in thin slices, an onion, half a red 
pepper finely shredded, two sprigs of parsley cut fine, 4 
sprig each of summer savory, thyme, marjoram. half a bay 
leaf, these being tied in muslin as they are removed 
before serving the pepperpot. Add the veal which has 
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been cut in pieces. Thicken with two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of flour wet in cold water. Season to taste with 
saltand pepper. Make dumplings as directed in former 
recipe. One taste of this will explain its name. 

The material for any of these dishes, except pep- 
perpot, may be bought in quantity to furnish the 
hearty part of a meal for four persons at a cost not 
exceeding twenty-five cents. Tripe costs from ten 
to fifteen cents a pound and sometimes less. A trial 
of these recipes will prove that a very appetizing dish 


may be made at small cost. 
—Dora M. Morrell. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE TEN-CENT SYSTEM. 

RS. JENNINGS and her two sons were at 
dinner. The older of the boys, for whom 
the novelty of his first clerkship had not 
yet worn off, was, as usual, full of the expe- 

riences of the day Looking up suddenly, he said: 

“Mother, Wayne & Sterling’s bookkeeper came 
in this morning to buy a penholder, and when he 
took out his money to pay for it, he found he had 
only three ten-cent pieces with him. ‘I can’t take 
it this morning,’ said he. ‘Why not?’ I asked. ‘ You 
have more than enough to pay forit.’ ‘I know that,’ 
said he, ‘but I never spend aten-cent piece.’ ‘Never 
spend a ten-cent piece!’ said I. ‘No; every ten-cent 
piece I get goes into my bank account. That’s my 
system of saving, you know. I don’t care how much 
I want an article, I'll manage to get along without it 
before I’ll spend a ten-cent piece. I tell you they 
count up a great deal faster than you’d think for.’ 
And off he went without the penholder. Odd, wasn’t 
it? And they say that he gets a tiptop salary, too.” 

“ That reminds me of what Mrs. Knowles was tell- 
ing yesterday afternoon when she called,” said Mrs. 
Jennings. ‘I had brought my new fashion book to 
show her a costume that I thought was particularly 
pretty when she exclaimed: ‘QO, Mrs. Jennings! 
I'm actually going to have a new silk! and I don’t 
believe you could ever guess how it came about.’ ‘Do 
tell me how it was,’ said I. And then she went on to 
say that a few months ago she heard somebody tell 
about having a box and dropping all the ten-cent 
pieces into it. So she and Mr. Knowles agreed that 
they would have one, more for the fun of it than any- 
thing else, and to see how many dimes they did get 
hold of and spend. They opened the box the other 
day, she said, and there was actually over forty dol- 
lars in it, allin ten-cent pieces. She said that she 
could not have believed it if she had not seen them 
with her own eyes. And Mr. Knowles declares she 
shall have the money for the new silk she has been 
wanting so long, and which he kept saying that he 
could not afford to get. She says it is perfectly as- 
tonishing how fast those ten-cent pieces do accumu- 
late, and that, too, without one’s ever missing them. 
They are going to start another box right away for a 
new parlor carpet. I’ve a good mind totry it myself, 
in this family, and see how it would work.” 

—FHattie A. Cooley. 
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REJECTED OFFERS. 


Parrots, I left unmolested 

All my life—and cats abhorred ; 
Knitting-needles I detested, 

Tea, I seldom drank or poured. 
But for all, I am a maiden 

Of an Ancient History date ; 
Though not actually a Hayden, 

I am (sh——h') I'm thirty-eight! 


Yes—lIt does look somewhat gruesome 
I'lladmit. But now it’s out, 

Let me tell you, as I do some 
Dreaming—how it came about. 

As to-night you see me sitting, 
Often dream I like a dunce; 

And I see them past me flitting, 
Men whom I rejected once. 


First, steals Ferdie for inspection, 

Six times he proposed, at best— 
Muttering each time on rejection 

Suicide and Greenwood's rest ! 
But I heard soon of Miss Draper, 

Next I got the wedding cards— 
And descriptions in the paper 

Of the wedding—oh! were yards! 

t was in the Quaker City, 

I met handsome, dashing Harry— 
(Quick at repartee and witty, 

Hardly though the man to marry! 
If you'd kept platonic fecling 

As you promised, honor bright, 
Harry, you would scarce be stealing 

Past me as you do to-night. 


Dear Professor, you quite awed me 
From your wise and lofty perch— 
And your hubby! How it bored me! 

Psychological research ! 

You told me how all but love grows, 
Was that right, oh, Doctor Bunce? 
That’s perhaps why you're one of those 

Men whom I rejected once. 


It was on the banks of Devon, 

You and I met, Dicky dear— 
There, I caught a glimpse of Heaven, 
There I dropped a good-by tear— 

There was much to love about you, 
If you’d mended some bad ways, 
Now, (if I’d no cause to doubt you) 
You'd be reading me your plays ! 


Dim cathedral light inspires 
In me, always thoughts sublime— 
Windows of Madonnas—choirs, 
Round my heart beat as a chime, 
Yet if you returned now, Russell, 
I would say ’twas destiny— 
My life lies in whirl and bustle, 
Yours in priestly piety! 
* * 


* * 


They are gone—my dream is over— 
Now's the time to call the cat, 
Or the parrot, or old Rover— 
Ah! but I cannot do that! 
Suddenly I smooth the moiré 
Of my gown, and whisk a fleck; 
Quick! The ink! Ideas! A story! 
Of my loves—and then a checque ! 


—Anna M. Williams. 
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SOME CHINESE DISHES. 
Celestial Bills of Fare for American Cooks. 


T was a Mongolian philosopher who said 
a that civilization was born in a frying pan. 
Wi’. Every great nation, past and present, not 
alone has mastered the culinary art, but 
has also produced a school of cooking of 

@ itsown. This is patent to every one who has 

traveled in Europe, and doubly so to those 

who have visited the East. Just as the French 
appear to lead in one hemisphere in kitchen science, 
so the Chinese lead the other. The similarity at 
times is really amusing. The Parisian chef, who 
claimed he could cook eggs in 700 different ways, 
would meet a dangerous rival in the Canton expert, 
who could prepare chicken in 1,500 styles. 

Many of the dishes on the Celestial bill of fare are 
admirable in every respect. They please the eye as 
well as the palate, are easily digested and very nutri- 
tious. Large numbers of them might be adopted by 
our own housewives with benefit. During a stay in 
China, the writer secured the recipes of many pleas- 
ing preparations, which are heartily recommended to 
American readers. A few are as follows: 

Preserved Watermelon Rind. 

Take the rind of a ripe watermelon, cut it into pieces 
an inch square, wash and dip it into boiling sirup or boil- 
ing honey, and there let it remain until a broom straw will 
pass through it with perfect ease. Take it from the fire 
and let it cool. If honey is used, the resultant preserve 
will be of an amber-brown color. If the sirup is made 
from white sugar, the green and red of the natural fruit 
will be preserved quite distinctly. 

Chow-Gan, or Chinese Omelet. 

Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs and add to 
each half its volume of milk thickened with cornstarch. 
The Chinese use rice starch or rice flour, to which corn- 
starch or superfine wheat flour is the nearest approach. 
Add to both salt and white pepper, to taste, and a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce. Prepare separately some 
boiled ham or roast pork, finely minced green peas, sliced 
tomatoes, chopped onion, chopped shalot and sliced mush- 
rooms which have been boiled. Season all these to the 
taste. Beat the eggs very vigorously, and then mix them 
all together in a deep dish. Bake in a hot oven until the 
outside is a golden-brown, with here and there black 
markings. The dish may be served plain or with gravy 
sauce. Itis like a Spanish omelet, but lighter, more aro- 
matic and much prettier to look at. 


Rice Eggs. 

Rice eggs are a very appetizing and nourishing dessert. 
They are made by sweetening and moistening cold boiled 
rice until it becomes coherent, molding a tablespoonful 
around a preserved crabapple, pear or other sweetmeat 
into the form of an egg, dipping this in beaten egg and 
frying over a hot fire. A Chinese cook will use a different 
sweetmeat, or a different couple of sweetmeats in each 
egg, and will serve it garnished with rose leaves and 
flowers. If well made, the eggs are very light and 
delicate. 

Chow-Gai-Men, or Cantonese Chicken and Macaroni. 
Cook a half-pound of vermicelli and thoroughly strain. 


Pour over it half a cupful of tomato sauce. Shred the 
white and dark meat of half a small chicken into fibres 
no larger than a match. Shred four sticks of celery and 
mince one Bermuda onion, or two small ordinary ones. 
Season with salt, white pepper, red pepper, a dash of gin- 
ger, cloves and cinnamon, and put all together in a well- 
greased pan. Saute over a hot fire. During the final 
heating the various ingredients should be thoroughly 
mingled. When they are, let the pan remain quiet a min- 
ute or so until the vermicelli touching the metal is moder- 
ately brown. Serve plain or with half a cupful of soup 
stock thrown over it. 

Mushroom Omelet. 

Take a dozen large fresh mushrooms, wash thoroughly 
and cut off the stems, so as to leave the plates in one flat 
piece. Mince the stems very fine and add them to three 
eggs, well beaten. Season to taste with salt, white and red 
pepper. When the mixture is uniform, pour it over the 
mushroom plates and then transfer each in a soup spoon 
to the frying pan. Each mushroom should be just 
encircled with the egg and minced stems. Fry toa rich 
brown. Some cooks add minced ham to the egg and 
minced stems. It makes a much richer dish, but is apt to 
conceal the delicate flavor of the mushroom. Those who 
like the mushrooms well done should cover the frying pan 
and not turn the omelettes. With a cover, the egg and 
mince preserve their normal color and make a neat con- 
trast with the creamy hue of the mushroom. Turned, 
everything is a monotonous brown. Each omelet should 
be about one inch and a half to two inches in diameter, 
two morsels. If the mushrooms are too large for this, 
they should be cut in half before cooking. 

Meat Dumplings. 

Meat dumplings are very popular in the far East and 
afford a pleasant variety in the way of preparing animal 
food. They appear in two forms. One is made from the 
thinnest dough, in very much the same style as the Italian 
Ravioli, and the other from light spongy dough, like the 
old English rump steak pudding. Either raw or cooked 
meat, or fish of any kind may be employed. The meat 
should have all bone, gristle and outside skin removed, 
and be minced or cut into long threads. It should then 
be mixed with minced or sliced celery, onion, green chili, 
or other green vegetables, and seasoned with salt, white 
and red pepper, and Worcestershire sauce. A tablespoon- 
ful of this mixture should be wrapped in a piece of dough, 
rolled as thin as a visiting card. It should be steamed or 
boiled in a jacketed boiler about an hour. Steaming is 
much preferable as it does not break down the dumpling: 
and also as it bleaches the outside of the dough to a 
snowy whiteness. In making the other kind of dough, 
the flour should be leavened, or baking powder should be 
employed. It should be rolled about a quarter of an inch 
thick. This when steamed will expand to half an inch. 
The Chinese beef, mutton, veal, pork, chicken, duck, 
pigeon and goose are treated in this manner ani also 
nearly every variety of fish. 

Chop-Suey. 

Chop-Suey is a common dish, but very palatable. Take 
equal quantities of ham, chicken liver and chicken 
gizzard sliced very fine, potatoes, chopped onion and 
asparagus tips. Stew the animal food half an hour in 
as little water as possible. Then add the vegetables and 
stew until the asparagus is soft. Season to taste and serve 
smoking hot. 

—Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
Useful and Handsome Conceits in Fancy Work. 


VERY useful and attractive little 
piece of fancy work, which no 
housekeeper can afford to do with. 
out, is called “ A Friend in Need,” 
and is made of fine yet firm brown 
linen. In length it is twenty-nine 

inches and in depth five and a half inches. There 

are eight pockets, with a pointed flap on each, which 
is held in place by a button and buttonhole. The 
words Buttons, Elastic, Thread, Cotton, Needles, 

Pins, Tape and Silk are embroidered on the different 

pockets in blue Asiatic filo floss. The pockets are 

stitched to hold them in place, and the whole thing 
is neatly bound in blue ribbon. This little novelty 
opens like a screen or photograph case, and on the 
outside are embroidered the words, “A Friend in 

Need.” A piece of ribbon (number five or seven will 

answer) is tied around the middle of this little case 

and finished with a bow knot. 

A dainty little sachet is of yellow China silk nine 
inches in length and six inches in width. It is filled 
with dried sweet clover blossoms, and the fragrance 
is most refreshing. The outer cover consists of a 
creamy silk handkerchief with a narrow hemstitch 
around the edge. In size it is about thirteen inches 
square. The end edges meet in the center of the top, 
and are fastened together with cunning little bows or 
rosettes of yellow ribbon. 

A most effective tablespread is of ecru linen, em- 
broidered in golden-brown Roman floss. Another, 
equally handsome, has oak leaves and acorns em- 
broidered in Asiatic tinseled embroidery silk, while 
the edge is finished with a heavy netted fringe of 
brown Victoria knitting silk. 

A pretty sofa pillow has a cover of some honey- 
comb fabric embroidered in golden-brown Boston 
art silk. A full puff of brown satin makes a pretty 
finish for the edge. 

A unique ottoman intended for a library furnished 
in brown and yellow, has a cover of brown silk terry 
embroidered in yellow Asiatic filo floss. The follow- 
ing quotation appears thereon: 


“Close the curtains, stir the fire, 
Draw your chair a little nigher ; 
Get your slippers, but if you’d be 
In perfect comfort, then get me.” 

A most exquisite basket is about eleven inches in 
length and six in width. It is flatand opens like a 
book. On the top is painted a most graceful spray 
of California poppies, one of the handsomest flowers 
that ever grew. This odd-shaped basket is lined 
with silk to match the rich, golden blossoms which 
ornament the cover, and a ribbon bow fastens it to- 
gether. This makes an admirable receptacle for 
cabinet photographs or unframed drawings. The 
basket is very finely woven of a pale shade of green- 
ish ecru. 

Another basket, no less attractive, has the graceful 


pepper berries ornamenting the top, while the in- 
side is lined with silk to match the pepper flowers. 
All sorts of pretty handkerchief and glove boxes 
are handsome decorated in a similar manner. 
—Carrie May Ashton. 
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POSSIBILITIES IN TIN PAILS. 
A Few of Their Good Points Specified by a Housekeeper. 


O much has been said and written during 
the past two years in regard to tin plate, 
American tin, and workingmen’s dinner pails, 
in connection with tariff discussion, that 

no doubt, from the heading, this article will be 
taken for a treatise on the tariff, or advocating free 
trade. But such is not the case; simply, some use- 
ful ideas gained by experience, that one house- 
keeper wishes to give to others that they may share 
the benefits. 

Did you ever realize the wealth of usefulness in a 
tin pail, that can be purchased at any five or ten-cent 
store? Then when vou think of the pails of varied 
sizes and quality, to be obtained from our large 
housekeeping establishments, their possibilities be- 
gin to dawn upon you. The old woman who bought 
a dozen gimlets, because they were handy to have in 
the family, may be laughed at by those who know 
not the value of a gimlet as a gimlet, to say nothing 
of how they can be utilized as hooks, and easily 
adjusted in their place on the wall or in the cor- 
ner. But she who buys her dozen of pails can af- 
ford to be laughed at, and exclaim, “ Let them laugh 
that win.” 

Now for a few of their good points. First, they 
are inexpensive, easily cleaned, have covers and 
handles. If one lives in a flat without a cellar, they 
are worth a small fortune. They are invaluable for 
liquids, fruits, food of all kinds, and are handy re- 
ceptacles for left-overs that are placed in the ice- 
chest, when all articles should be kept covered, to 
avoid filling the chest with odors, and also to keep 
food from poisonous gases. 

Having handles, they may be hung on hooks, out 
of the way, and to utilize space, if the pantry be 
small. Try them for flour, meal, all dry stuffs, bread, 
cake, sugar, oatmeal, rice, farina, etc. Pails are also 
found useful to put articles to cool in cellar or out of 
doors. Cover them, and the contents are safe. They 
are easily kept clean and bright, give such a com- 
pact, secure feeling, and make one’s pantry look so 
tidy. One can defy flies and water bugs; indeed, 
there is no better method known to avoid the annoy- 
ance of these pests than plenty of tin pails. Every 
bride ought to number at least a dozen among her 
bridal gifts, as they are of infinitely more value than 
an equal number of cheap silver articles. But the 
uses of tin pails are “too numerous to mention.” 
Give them a trial, and, like Oliver Twist, the house- 
keeper, “ will still cry for more.” 

—Sarah Ballintine Bowerman. 
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SILK EMBROIDERIES. 
Crocheted Embroidery the Newest Fad. 

N almost every home, where care is 
used in setting the family table, 
more or less embroidered linen is 
usually to be found. Doilies of 
every description, of every size, 
and for innumerable uses are seen. 
The centerpiece should, properly, 
be about twenty inches square, 
the tumbler doilies six inches and 
finger-bowl doilies seven inches. 
Round shapes, however, are just 
as popular as the square ones. 
All sorts of embroidery is used, from the simple out- 
lined vine to wide designs in solid embroidery, but 
still black reigns as prime favorite. 

Exceedingly dainty are those doilies of white bolt- 
ing cloth with half-inch hemstitched hem. About 
half an inch from the edge should be worked a nar- 
row vine, with a single strand of black Asiatic filo, 
doing the work solidly. These doilies, although ex- 
quisitely beautiful, are very frail, and if it be not 
desired to expend so much time upon them, the work 
may be done in long and short stitch, or even outline 
stitch, using the same material. As this material is 
so very fine, avoid making a knot when beginning a 
new needleful of the floss, and be very careful to 
fasten the thread neatly at the end. 

On one very elegant table were shown doilies for 
butter plates in the form of little roses crocheted 
from black Victoria knitting silk. On the same table 
the finger-bow] doilies were of black lace, having the 
figures outlined with black Roman floss; these were 
laid on gold plates. Such things may be very ele- 
gant, but few, I think, would care for such display ; 
aneat white damask cloth, with napkins to match, and 
all nicely laundered, being to people of refined tastes 
far more preferable. Some of the newest and oddest 
of doilies are round, with fringed edges and open 
work centers, done entirely with black Roman floss. 

With the revival of ornamental designs of by- 
gone days, the Empire style of embroidery is becom- 
ing very popular and is adapted in its use to pillow 
and bolster shams, table covers, doilies, centerpieces, 
carving cloths, bureau and cothmode scarfs, lambre- 
quins, sofa pillows, etc. For an elaborate table 
cover a design from three and one-half to four inches 
in width may well be used. Asa rule these designs 
are most popular when worked in outline stitch, but 
long and short, or even soiid work, may sometimes be 
used to advantage. 

White linen adapts itself best to the uses and the 
most satisfactory all-round working material is black 

Roman floss. 

Crocheted embroidery is among the newest fads 
and bids fair to become very popular. The founda- 
tion of this work is canvas, such as was formerly used 

for Berlin wool work. This canvas is now shown in 
the shops with patterns stamped upon them with 


colors the exact shades to be used, and this does 
away entirely with the old-time bugbear of counting 
the threads. The figure may be crocheted in wools 
or silks. The needle is held somewhat slanting and 
the work done as a rule in chain stitch, although 
other stitches are sometimes introduced. 

A young lady who delights in doing elaborate 
pieces of fancy work, is now engaged in making 
panels for a screen in this work. Three historical 
pictures are to be worked. The persons and acces- 
sories are to be done in different colors of Roman 
floss, which comes in almost every conceivable 
shape. The remainder of the panel is to be filled 
in with black whipcord twist, which is one of the 
handsomest of the new crochet silks. The back of 
the work is to be lined with heavy black satin, and the 
frame of the screen is to be of ebony. This work will 
of course be developed in sofa pillows, chair cushions, 
footstools and many other articles of like nature. 

A table cover, shown at one of the exchanges 
recently, was of pale yellow art linen, and embroidered 
in an oriental design in black Asiatic rope silk. 
Such a table cover would wonderfully brighten up 
a somber room. 

Cushions of duck or denim are very popular and 
very serviceable. A pillow of dark red denim, with 
large scrolls outlined with black Roman floss, is in 
very good form just now. Instead of the scrol's is 
sometime seen a Maltese cross outlined with Japanese 
gold thread and filled in with black Roman floss. 

Canvas designs worked in the old-fashioned cross- 
stitch are among the recent revivals of old-time work. 
The canvas comes with designs stamped in colors, 
and is the same as that used for the crocheted 
embroidery previously described. These figures are 
worked with Roman floss in shades true to nature 
and filled in with the black Roman floss. Formerly 
much elaborate work was done in this line with wools 
and framed, but the young woman of the present age, 
forms hers into footstools, pillows, covers for glove 
and handkerchief sachets, screens, etc., but never as 
pictures do they adorn the walls of the modern home. 

Silver woven wire cloth is a fabric just introduced. 
A handsome lamp shade of this material, exhibited 
by a friend, was covered with flat bands of black lace 
insertion, and a full ruffle of lace to match was 
gathered on the bottom of the shade, and a very full 
double ruche of it was at the neck (by double ruche 
I mean the two edges sewn together in the middle 
and half the lace standing up, and half turned down) 
with a yellow satin ribbon covering the gathering. 
The figures of the lace were outlined with black 
Roman floss. A huge bunch of yellow crépe tissue 


paper roses finished the shade. c 
—Inez Redding. 


LIKE snow that falls on water seem the years, 
The inappreciable years that melt away 
Into Time’s welter--yet, unseen, the tide 
Ts swelled thereby, and haply some good ship 
Floated across the sandbars into port 
That means smooth haven and a sight of home. 
— Richard Burton. 
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SALADS. 
Delicious Dishes for Susceptible Stomachs. 
UNCHEON, or dinner menus, should be em- 
bellished as often as possible by salads, and 
it is quite a fine art, well thought of by the 
sterner sex with susceptible stomachs, to be 
able to make this celicious dish. A potato salad, for 
example, is delightfully easy to make, and quite as 
easy toeat. Here itis: 
Potat» Salad. 

Chop rather fine, cold mealy potatoes, and with this put 
about one-fourth of the quantity of cabbage, with a little 
celery, or celery seed, and the yolks of two hard boiled 
eggs, rubbed fine. Mix all these ingredients thoroughly, 
then pour over them this dressing: One-half cupful of 
vinegar, seasoned with one teaspoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful each of salt and mustard, with a pinch of cayenne 
pepper and a tablespoonful of butter. While these are 
heating, beat three eggs very light with three tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet or sour cream. Pour the heated mixture 
into this, to prevent curdling, then return it to the stove 
and stir constantly until it thickens. Garnish the salad 
with capers or any sharp pickles and serve very cold with 
bread sticks, cheese straws, or snowflake crackers, heated 
sandwich fashion with grated cheese spread between, 
seasoned with salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 
Watercress Salad. 

This appetizing green may be served after being most 
thoroughly washed, shaken, and thrown into the salad 
bowl with a dressing made upon the table, and it is 
strange but true that it whets the appetite to a keen edge 
to witness its making. Individual caprices may then be 
favored as to whether cayenne, white pepper, mustard 
and sugar may be combined, or portions of them omitted. 
If liked, the salad plate may be first rubbed with onion or 
garlic, and it is necessary that all the ingredients, plate 
and bowls, shall be ice-cold. Toss the ingredients lightly 
together, after adding oil and vinegar in the proportion of 
two-thirds oil and one-third vinegar, or oil and lemon 
juice, until a perfect mixture is obtained. Cress may be 
combined with pale green, crinkly lettuce. A happy com- 
bination is to place on the plate a lettuce leaf, then a whole 
pared tomato, stuffed with minced onion and a rich mayon- 
naise, with a sprig of watercress on top. This is both 
picturesque and appetizing. 

Celery Salad. 

Cut into inch pieces across the grain one head of celery, 
salt well, and one-half of a finely minced onion, and cover 
with a French dressing made thus: -Beat thoroughly one 
yolk of an egg, drip into it ice-cold oil until it thickens 
like honey. Thin with lemon juice, add made mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, and cayenne pepper. 

Veal and Celery Salad. 

When chickens are scarce and high priced, veal may be 
substituted, and few will be the wiser. Chop the veal, 
after stewing into half-inch pieces, carefully discarding 
skin and cartilage. Cut the celery in a proportionate 
measure. Serve with the following dressing, the recipe 
of which is eagerly sought after, and always liked: Four 
eggs, one teaspoonful of French mustard, two teaspoonfuls 
of cayenne pepper, two tablespoonfuls each of sugar and 
melted butter, one cupful each of cream and hot vinegar. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs quite light, then add the mus- 
tard and all the other ingredients slowly, lastly the stiffly 


beaten whites. Cook over water until it thickens to the 
consistency of custard. Line the salad bow! with curly 
lettuce leaves, fill with veal or a large boiled chicken, 
also chopped into inch pieces, and as much celery, and 
pour the dressing over it. 

Sweetbread Salad. 

Parboil the sweetbreads, shred carefully, and when ice- 
cold add four rolled crackers to two pairs of sweetbreads, 
and pour over it either a cooked, or oil mayonnaise This 
is delicious. 


—L. E. Chittenden. 
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MILL BROOK. 


All along the winding stream 
Down from Mead’s mill— 

Back through boyhood’s wayward dream 
Fancy roams at will. 


Up and down the stream to-day, 
Through the shady glen, 

Bare feet plashing all the way,— 
Just a boy again. 


Onward runs the liquid song, 
On through shadows cool, 

Only pausing where they throng 
Darkly o’er some pool. 


Squirrels call the tree-tops through, 
Idle crows reply ; 

In the airy upper blue 
Sails a gray-hawk by. 


Downward through the songful dell 
Slides the stream away, 

While beyond the sound of bell 
Roving truants play. 


Angling in the deeper stream 
Where old tree-trunks cross, 

And the brook trout dart and gleam 
Underneath the moss. 


Wet and wading all in line, 
Building castles grand, 
For the waves to undermine 

In the tringing sand. 


Down between the sloping hill,— 
Dusky with its pines, 
* And the meadow’s wooded frill 
Slides the stream and winds. 


On the limpid water runs— 
Idle, wayward stream ; 

Through the cycle of the suns, 
To the ocean’s dream 


Green of summer turns to brown, 
Dreams of boyhood flee ; 

While we drift on down and down, 
Toward the silent-sea. 


—Dr. Benjamin F. Leggett. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 
A bald head is soon shaven. 
Business makes a man, as well as tries him. 
Eat a peck of salt with a man before you trust him. 
Generally we love ourselves more than we hate others. 


Error, though blind herself, sometimes bringeth forth 
children that can see. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN AFGHAN. 

Detailed Directions for Making It. 

IS afghan is very pretty and durable, 

and very rapidly made. It has seven 

principal stripes, alternately wood 

color in three shades, and scarlet in 

three shades, the central stripe being 

Zoesso.) the widest. These stripes are sepa- 
“ya rated by black stripes about one and 

(P) one-fourth inches wide, with dashes 
of yellow through the centers, and 
similar black stripes are on the edges of the body of 
the afghan, which is crocheted lengthwise, back and 
forth. There is no widening or narrowing, except 
the widening at the corners in the border. It should 
be perfectly flat when done. There is no fringe on it. 
The lightest red shade should be a deep pink, and 
the darkest a not very dark maroon, and the three 
shades of wood color should correspond with them. 
The yellow should be a bright canary color. It is 
made of eight-fold Germantown wool, and requires 
six two-ounce bunches of each red shade, three 
bunches of each shade of wood color, eight bunches 
of black and two bunches of yellow. If more wood 
color than red is preferred, the colors may be ex- 
changed or olive may be substituted for the wood 
color if desired. It is firmer and more satisfactory if 
not crocheted very loosely. 
DIRECTIONS FOR AFGHAN. 

Make a chain of 228 stitches with the black wool, 
being careful not to make it too tight. Turn. First 
row skip two stitches and make one double crochet 
(d. c. thread over oace) in each chain stitch to the 
end. There will then be 225 d. c. on the founda- 
tion, counting the two chain stitches at the end as 
one d. c. Turn. Right side. Tie the end of the 
yellow wool on the black and crochet three stitches 
in single crochet with the black wool, (letting the 
yellow thread lie on the edge of the work) taking up 
the back thread of the foundation stitch, and making 
one stitch in each one of the foundation. Then take 
up the yellow thread for the fourth stitch and crochet 
three stitches of yellow. Then make three stitches 
of black again and so alternate all the length of the 
afghan. Fasten yellow thread and break off. Turn. 
Wrong side. Crochet back in double crochet with 
the black wool, taking up the side of the chain on 
the foundation that is nearest. (This throws a rib on 
the right side every time across, and is much prettier 
than it would be if the same side of the chain were 
taken up every time across.) This completes the 
narrow stripe. Rightside. Break off the black wool 
and join on-the darkest shade of wood color. Crochet 
two rows of the darkest, then two medium, then two 
lightest of the wood color. This completes the stripe 
of wood color. Join on the black wool and repeat 
the first, second and third rows. Then join on the 
darkest shade of red and crochet three rows, then 
three medium, then three lightest red. This com- 
pletes the red stripe. Repeat from first row. The 


last shade is the middle of the central (fourth) stripe. 
Crochet three rows of the medium red, three rows of 
the darkest red, then make a black stripe and con- 
tinue, veversing the order of the shades, until there 
are eight black, four wood color and three red stripes ; 
the central stripe being the widest. Then make one 
row of d. c. with black wool across each end of the 
afghan, making two d. c. entirely over each d. c. on 
the edge and one d. c. on the end of the singie 
crochet of the “ yellow and black” row. 


BORDER. 

The border consists of two rows of lightest, two 
medium and two darkest red, with an edge of black. 
First row. Make a cluster of three d. c. in each third 
stitch, taking up both stitches on top of the chain, 
around the entire edge of the afghan, putting extra 
clusters in the corners so that the border will lie flat, 
but not full. Second row. Make a cluster of three 
d. c. directly over the first row, taking up two threads 
as before. Third and fourth rows, medium red; fifth 
and sixth rows, darkest red; seventh row, black. 
Make a shell of six d. c. over the center of a cluster, 
and fasten with a single crochet stitch over the 
center of the next cluster. Make a shell over center 
of next cluster and so continue all round the afghan. 
In widening the border at the corners, the extra 
shells should not be made over the extra ones in the 
preceding row, as the corner should appear rounded 


when done. 
—F. Helen Hinckley. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHOLE WHEAT. 

A Physician’s Prescription for a Perfect Food. 

NEW York physician gets around the eating 
A of bolted wheat flour by eating unground 

wheat. The objection to the bolted flour is 

of course well known—that it is deprived of 
certain necessary nutrients to the human body. 
Hence the reason for eating Graham flour. This 
physician, however, does not stop with Graham flour, 
but eats the grain whole, and says that his family 
does not tire of it after its use for three years. 

The following mode of cooking is pursued: For an 
amount sufficient for four adults, take one cupful of 
the wheat, wash it clean in cold water; put in a tin 
pail or crockery bowl, or other suitable utensil, and 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt and three cupfuls of 
cold water. Then suspend the pail in a pot of cold 
water, set on a heated stove. Boil eight or ten hours, 
or cook for the same time in a double water-jacket 
boiler. A common gluepot does well for small quan- 
tities, or a Chamberlain or other steam cooker may 
be used. When cooked, it should be soft, adhesive, 
glutinous and easily masticated. Serve with butter 
or milk or cream, or eat it without, as the Asiatics 
eat rice, with no seasoning. 

If the cooking is well done, there is an agreeably 
nutty flavor of the wheat, which corresponds to the 
bouquet of grapes. This flavor seems to be lost 
when the wheat is cracked, crushed or ground before 
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cooking. If this flavor is not desired, the cleaned 
whole wheat may be pounded in a mortar or run 
through a coffee mill. This will shorten the time of 
cooking to four hours and less. 

The physician who lives in this way, says that this 
is a perfect food and gives all the body tissues a 
chance to be fed and nourished. He calls it better 
than oatmeal, which, he says, has less gluten and is 
harder to digest, and is better than wheat flour and 
more economical. It goes farther, feeds better and 
gives better nutritive results than flour. The objec- 
tion to the tegumentary coats is not so great as is 
supposed by some. This food is free from yeast and 
hence is less likely to ferment in the alimentary 
canal. The less sugar used, the better, as all the 
starch of the wheat is converted into glucose before 
assimilation. “If people were taught to use less 
sugar,” says this physician, “they would know better 
what are the natural flavors of their food, and like 
them just as well, if not better, and have much 
better health.” 

—M. L. P. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

The daylight is fading 
And o’er western hill 

The last shafts of sunset 
Are glittering still, 

The shadows grow 
O’er forest and rill, 

And naught breaks the silence 
But, “‘ whip poor will!” 


When moonlight is flooding 
The eastern sky, 

With silvery splendor 
Poured from on high ; 

From down in the woodland 
In deep shadow still, 

There comes the faint echo 
Of, “ whip poor will!” 


Lone bird of the forest 
Shunning the light, 

And haunting the shadows 
Of the early spring night, 

O, why are you banished 
To woodland still, 

Where sadly you're calling, 
“ Whip poor will!” 


The wild birds have legends 
In song they tell o’er, 

Of the realms of the sky, 
And its star-sprinkled floor, 

They know why in daylight 
His voice is still, 

This lonely bird calling, 
“ Whip poor will!” 


The whispering pines 
Have secrets in vain, 
Though oft to the birds, 
They sadly complain, 
At night they are silent 
Listening, still 
To the story of grief 
Of “ whip poor will ” 
Laurence. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME DAINTY SUPPER DISHES. 
Excellent Recipes for Perplexed Housekeepers. 

T is not always easy for the housekeeper to find a 
pleasing change of menu for this meal, and in 
consequence the supper table often becomes 
“stale and flat,” if not “unprofitable.” The fol- 

lowing recipes will all of them be found excellent, and 
serve to add a spice of variety. 
Baked Cheese. 

One andvone-half cupfuls of grated cheese, one-half cup- 
ful of very fine bread crumbs, one cupful of milk, one egg 
beaten separately, dash of pepper, pinch of salt. Bake 
half an hour in a hot oven in a buttered dish. 

Puffs for Tea. 

One cupful of cornstarch, two-thirds of a cupful of pul- 
verized sugar, one-half cupful of butter, four well-beaten 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in gem 
irons, or patty tins in a quick oven. 

Turk’s Heads. 

One pint of flour, one pint of milk, two eggs, butter half 
the size of an egg, a little salt. Mix the flour and butter, 
then add the yolks, beaten very light, then the milk, and 
lastly the whites well beaten. Bake in a quick oven, and 
serve at once. 

Brandy Cake. 

Two eggs, two-thirds of a cupful of granulated sugar; 
beat thoroughly together. Add two-thirds of a cupful of 
sifted flour and beat again. One-quarter cupful of cold 
water, one-half cupful of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder; beat again. Pinch of salt, flavor; beat again. 
Bake in a loaf, and while hot pour over it as much brandy 
as it will absorb, no more. Makea rich custard and pour 
around it. This is very rich and delicious. 

The following English cakes, which go by the name 
of “ Pints d’Amour,” and are often served at English 
5 o'clock tea, are dainty and much liked. They are 
easily made as follows: Make a rich puff paste, and 
roll it out thin. Then with tin shapes cut the paste 
out in sizes, each larger than the other. Place them 
in pyramidical form, five or six in number, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven. When baked, fill with 
different-colored sweetmeats, as pineapple, cherries, 
quince, strawberries, etc. 

—H, W. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT EATING. 
The wicked man liveth to eat, but the good man eateth 
to live.—Socrates. 


Intemperance in eating is generally more noxious than 
excess in drinking.—Celsus. 

Moderate eating is the wise man’s cognizance; but sur- 
feiting epicurism is a fool’s chief glory.—F. Ogier. 

The chief pleasure in eating does not consist in costly 
seasoning, or exquisite flavor, but in yourself.—Horace. 

In the vigor of youth, scarce anything we eat appears to 
disagree with us; we gratify our palate with whatever 
pleases it, feeling no ill consequence and therefore fear- 
ing none —D. Bolton. 

No one need think ill of eating, or of any of its associa- 
tions, except the abuse; to eat, in the true idea of the act, 
requires a far more scientific use of the mouth, than is the 
case with mere feeding —L. H. Grindon. 
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GOOD COFFEE. 
AN IDEAL, DELICIOUS CUP CAN BE MADE ONLY ONE WAY. 


N ideal cup of coffee can, it is said, be made 
A only in one way. The coffee must be of the 
best quality and must be assorted, ground 
immediately and used as quickly as possi- 
ble. Connoisseurs in coffee assure us that it is out 
of the question to make this beverage absolutely per- 
fect out of factory roasted coffee that has been al- 
lowed to stand in the open air any number of hours, 
and, in addition, one might say that such a thing 
as a cup of good coffee from that which is purchased 
ready ground is quite an impossibility. The fine 
aroma of the berry evaporates in a very short 
time. Given the freshly roasted and ground coffee, 
an earthen coffeepot heated very hot by being filled 
with boiling water, which must be poured out again, 
and a coffee bag strainer. Then put in the coffee, 
ground very fine, almost to a powder. Pour upon it 
boiling water—not merely hot—cover tightly and 
allow the coffee to filter through. Have ready the 
cups heated by pouring boiling water in them, put in 
the required quantity of cream and sugar, then fill up 
with the distilled nectar from the coffeepot, and one 
has a beverage that an exchange calls a revelation. 
Never expect good results from poor coffee or luke- 
warm water and half cold utensils. 


THE GOOD THAT ONIONS DO. 

One of the healthiest vegetables, if not the health- 
iest, grown is the onion; yet, strange to say, but few 
people use it as liberally as they should. Boiled on- 
ions, used frequently in a family of children, will ward 
off many of the diseases to which the little ones are 
subject. ‘The principal objection to the promiscuous 
use of this vegetable is that the odor exhaled after 
eating is so offensive. A cup of strong coffee taken 
immediately after eating is claimed to be excellent 
in counteracting this effect. Although for a day or 
so after eating onions the breath may have a disa- 
greeable odor, yet after this time it will be much 
sweeter than before. 

For croup, onion poultices are used with success, 
providing the child is kept out of draughts and a sud- 
den chill avoided. The poultices are made by warm- 
ing the onions in goose oil until soft, then putting 
them on the child’s feet and chest as hot as they can 
be borne. Except in very obstinate cases, when 
taken in time, the croup readily yields to onions. 
This, although an old-fashioned remedy, is a good one. 

Onions are excellent blood purifiers, and for eradi- 
cating boils or any of the blood humors are very 
efficacious. They are good for the complexion, and a 
friend who has a wonderfully clear, fine complexion, 
attributes it to the liberal use of onions as a food. 


People suffering from nervous troubles are much 
benefited by using these vegetables frequently, either 
cooked or raw. When troubled with a hard cough if 
a raw onion is eaten the phlegm will loosen almost 
immediately and can be removed with very little 
effort. Those troubled with wakefulness may insure 
a good night’s rest often if, just before retiring, they 
eat a raw onion. 

There are few aches to which children are subject 
as hard to bear and as painful as earache. One of 
the best remedies we know is to take out the heart of 
an onion (a red onion is the best if it can be had, 
although, lacking this kind, any’ other can be used) 
and roast it. When soft put it into the affected ear 
as hot as it can be borne. Unless the cause is deeper 
than ordinarily, the pain will cease in a very short 
time and will not return. 

A cough sirup in which onions form an important 
part is made by taking one cupful of vinegar, one cup- 
ful of treacle and one-half cupful of cut-up onions. 
Put on the stove and simmer about half an hour, or 
until the onions are soft. Then remove and strain. 
Take a teaspoonful of this frequently when troubled 
with a cough, and unless very deep-seated the cough 
will not last long.—Foreign Exchange. 


AN ANCIENT PIE. 

Sir Theodore Mayerne, physician to James I and 
Charles I, amassed a prodigious deal of wealth and 
wrote the great cookbook of the seventeenth century. 
Here is his recipe for “A City of London Pie:” 
“Take eight marrow bones, eighteen sparrows, one 
pound of potatoes, a quarter of a pound of eringoes, 
two ounces of lettuce stalks, forty chestnuts, half a 
pound of dates, a peck of oysters, a quarter of a 
pound of preserved citron, three artichokes, twelve 
eggs, two sliced lemons, a handful of picked barber- 
ries, a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, half an 
ounce of sliced nutmeg, half an ounce of whole cin- 
namon, a quarter of an ounce of whole cloves, half 
an ounce of mace, and a quarter of a pound of 
currants. Liquor when it is baked, with white wine, 
butter and sugar.”— Boston Journal. 


EATING NUTS WITH SALT. 

One time, while enjoying a visit from an English- 
man, hickory nuts were served in the evening, when 
my English friend called for salt, stating that he knew 
a case of a woman who was taken violently ill by eat- 
ing freely of nuts in the evening. The celebrated 
Dr. Abernethy was sent for; but it was after he had 
become too fond of his cup, and he was not in a con- 
dition to go. He muttered, “Salt, salt!” of which 
no notice was taken. Next morning he went to tlie 
place, and she was acorpse. He said that, had they 
given her salt, it would have relieved her, and, if they 
would allow him to make an examination, he wou'd 
convince them. On opening the stomach, the nuts 
were found ina mass. He sprinkled salt on this, an‘ 
it immediately dissolved. I generally eat salt with 
nuts, and think it improves them.—Correspondence 
of Germantown Telegraph. 
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| We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
suijects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HovuSsEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


WANTED-—A RECIPE FOR MUSTARD. 
Eaiter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
be so kind as to give a choice recipe for mustard for 
the table? Mrs. H. A. M. 

New York Ciry. 


A PIE CRUST INQUIRY. 
Eastor of GouD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will the writer of an article in January number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING entitled “An Excellent Pie 
Crust,” please tell how to make the crust with cream? 

MELROSE, Mass. M. 


GLUTEN BREAD, ETC. 
Laitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you inform me, through Goop HousEKEEPING, 
where gluten bread can be obtained? It was recom- 
mended by Mrs. Hester M. Poole in her article, 
“Food for Invalids,” for March, 1895. And I should 
be very glad to learn also what toods belong to the 
different classes, the nitrogenous and the carbona- 
ceous, and the mineral salts. My knowledge of the 
different divisions is limited, and I should be glad to 
increase it. Perhaps you can recommend some book 
that will give the desired information, if it cannot be 
given through your columns. 

I think Goop HousEKEEPING a very valuable maga- 
zine. B. R. H. 

WHITINSVILLE, Mass. 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD. 
Eastor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


In reply to the inquiry of “N. S. H.” in Goop 
HovUSEKEEPING of the March issue, I would say that 
in my experience, and I have never had a failure, I 
have used both the compressed yeast and the dry. 
I prefer the latter, because the sponge can be set at 
night, so that the bread can be baked in the early 
morning. With the compressed yeast, the sponge 
might be too light if set over night. Where that is 
favored, however, bread is made in the usual way, 
except that the dough is kneaded very soft, just as 
soft as it can be worked without sticking to the hands. 
A little sugar is added to the sponge. 

My way of bread making is this: At nine o'clock 
at night I take two quarts of tepid water in which I 


dissolve two yeast cakes and two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
In a large, deep yellow mixing bow], already warmed, 
I put five quarts of sifted and warmed flour of the 
entire wheat, and stir in the wetting with a large, 
strong wooden spoon. To this I add two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter and three of sugar. These are 
thoroughly mixed, and a pair of strong hands is called 
in tohelpin the stirring. Gradually the dough grows 
into a homogeneous mass, and cleaves from the side 
of the bowl. The stirring must continue until it no 
longer sticks. When that point is reached, in ten 
minutes or so, the bowl is covered with an inverted 
tin pan and placed on a chair near the range or heater, 
where it is kept at an even temperature all night. It 
is closely wrapped in an old woolen blanket. By six 
o'clock in the morning the dough has doubled in 
quantity and is ready for the second stirring. It is 
then poured into three or four long, brick-shaped 
pans and set to rise again. By half past seven, if not 
sooner, it is ready for the oven. The baking must be 
slower than for white bread, and, of course, longer. 
These loaves I keep in the oven an hour and a quarter. 

It will be noticed that the hand never touches the 
dough ; it is all stirred. And if any bread is lighter, 
sweeter or better than this, I should like to see it. 
Perhaps it is all a fancy, though I think not, that a 
person not in perfect health should not be allowed to 
knead the bread we eat, neither should a person de- 
pressed in mind, or anxious, or angry. Some subtle 
influences radiate from the personality, especially 
from the hand, that charges food with bane or bless- 
ing to the consumer. You may smile, reader, but ob- 
servation and experience will bear out my statement. 
For this reason, as well as for others, I prefer bread 
stirred to that kneaded. 

Entire wheat bread, and no other, comes to our 
table three times a day, and generally toasted. We 
never eat a loaf until it is twenty-four hours old. At 
the end of a week it is as moist as when first eaten. 

Care must be taken to have the measurement of 
flour and wetting exact. In warm weather the flour, 
of course, needs no warming. H. M. P. 
METUCHEN, N. J. 


**OLD-FASHIONED LEMON PIES.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Seeing your request in the April number of Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING for a recipe for good” Lemon Pie, 
I send you mine. This is one that, as you say, is 
‘worth all it costs,” and need only be tried to be ap- 
preciated : 


One pound of white sugar, four ounces of butter, one 
pint of cream, nine eggs, two lemons. Grate the lemons 
and cream the butter and sugar, add the yolks of the eggs, 
beating well, then the cream, and lastly the grated rind 
and juice of the lemons, and the whipped whites of the 
eggs. Bake three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 
This quantity will make two large pies. 


ATCHISON, KAN. Mrs. J. A. M. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I notice in my April Goop HouseKEEPING a request 
fora recipe for “ Old-fashioned Lemon Pie.” | have it, 
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and find it, marked 1840, among my pet recipes. My 
mother used to make it. I have run the gamut of 
lemon pie, with and without meringues, and all sorts 
of dressing up, but always come back to this one as 
the very best of all. It is the only pie but mince that 
is as good the second day. This will keep several 
days. But unless the crust is made right this pie, 
like all others, will be good for nothing, so I will give 
my rule for pie crust: I use any kind of shortening— 
lard, cottolene, vegetole, or drippings and butter, but 
have it zce cold. 


“THE LEMON PIE’’—ONE PIE, THREE CRUSTS.—One 
lemon, one egg, two-thirds of a cupful of sugar, one- 
third cupful of molasses. Grate the lemon peel and all. 
Put in every bit but the seeds. When you have grated 
all you can, clip very fine with scissors or sharp knife. 
Beat the egg and mix all. Cover the tinand put in half 
the mixture, then roll a crust as thin as paper, just large 
enough for the inside of the tin. Put the rest of the filling 
on top of this and cover with a crust as you do ary pie. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Editor of GooD Hovesxusrino: 
Old-fashioned Lemon Pie asked for by “S. A. T.” 
This pie is known to me as the “ Jane Sheldon pie :” 


Take four large fresh lemons, press out the juice and 
chop the skins and pulp fine. Be very careful to take out 
the seeds, as they are bitter. Add tothe juice and pulp 
three teacupfuls of water, three of molasses, three of 
sugar, and three heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. Dredge 
alittle flour over the lower crust before putting the mix- 
ture in the dish. Bake with either atop crust or with 
strips of paste over the top. Bake in a very moderate 
oven. This will make six pies. mM. C. B. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to the request of “S.A. T.” for a 
recipe for “ Old-fashioned Lemon Pie,” I send the 
following : 

Four lemons, one cupful of sugar, one of molasses, three 
of water, one-half cupful of flour. Grate rind of two 
lemons and use the inside of four. Cook a few minutes 
before putting between crusts. 

WeEstT WINSTED, Cr. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I send a good recipe for an “ Old-fashioned Lemon 
Pie:” 

One large juicy lemon sliced in very small slices (being 
careful to remove the peeling and seeds), four tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar, one small cupful of molasses, one 
egg, two spoonfuls of flour, one cupful of water. Beat 
these all together and bake with an upper crust 

BENNINGTON, VT. Mrs. H. L. H. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Lemon Pre.—Place two cupfuls of water over the fire 
in asaucepan. While this is heating, grate the rind of 
one lemon and add to its juice, strained through a thin 
cloth. Place a teacupful of sugar and a tablespoonful of 
butter in a large bowl. When the water boils, thicken it 
with two-thirds of a cupful of flour which has been moist- 
ened and stirred until smooth. This is best done by 
adding a spoonful of sugar to the flour, which keeps it 
from lumping, and when it is stirred smooth with cold 


water, add a few spoonfuls of hot water to it, before Stirring 
it into the larger quantity in the saucepan. As soon as 
this porridge boils, pour it over the sugar and butter and 
stir well. Then add the lemon, when the mixture has 


cooled, soas not to cook the eggs; stir in the beaten yolks 
of two. The whites are for frosting. 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. _ 


Mks. A. H. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For ONE PrieE.—One cupful of flour, one-half cupful of 
shortening (mix with the flour), a little salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Cut the shortening through 
the flour with a chopping knife. Stir in ice water enough 
to bind it, using a knife. Never touch the hands or fin- 
gers to piecrust. Human flesh kills it. Never smooth it 
or work it on the board, but roll it out rough. When it 
needs to be lifted or handled use a knife. =. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

LEMON PieE.—One cupful of boiling water, one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, dissolved in a little cold water, and 
boil together, add juice of one lemon, and rind grated, one 
egg, piece of butter the size of an egg, one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar. Bake between two crusts. 

LEMON Pie.—One cupful of sugar, one raw potato, 
grated, one cupful of water, juice of one lemon, and rind 
grated. Bake betweentwocrusts. Of course, if preferred, 
molasses can be used instead of sugar, but the majority of 
palates proclaim in favor of sugar. Have used the above 
for twenty years. Miss T. 

LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SETTING THE TABLE FOR TWO. 


Up on the hill, in a stately hall, 
Servants are moving to and fro; 
Solemnly wait, or in voices low 
Answer the white-haired master’s call. 
Beautiful linen, and china frail, 
Costly dishes of silver and gold; 
Flowers, whose radiant beauty fail 
To bring heart’s ease to the hours worn old. 


Only the master, stern and gray, 
Only the wife, with her saddened face; 
All, all gone, who with them one day 
Sat at that table in youth and grace. 
Some of the children they loved are dead, 
Others are married. Their years are few; 
And thus the servants, with stately tread 
Are setting the lonely table for two. 


Down in the valley, beside the road, 

A cheery lamp in the window shows. 
Over the casement clambers a rose; 

Its petals white, on the threshold snowed. 
Singing softly a glad sweet strain, 

Margery (Margery’s eyes are blue), 
Some old couplet of love’s refrain, 

Deftly setting the table for two. 


All the future is bright and fair ; 
Pain and sorrow are far away ; 
Love is the ruling spirit there ; 
Margery’s song is glad and gay. 
Up through the pathway wet with dew, 
Sounds a footstep of hope and life ; 
Somebody smiles on his gentle wife, 
Setting the cosy table for two. 
—Marienne Heaton. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Zennyson 


Orginalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
LULLABY. 
. Swinging and swaying to and fro, 
Crooning some ditty quaint and low— 
A woman young, a woman fair, 
With golden glints in her tawny hair,— 
Sits in the old-time rocking-chair, 
Half way lost in the cushions deep 
Singing her baby boy to sleep. 
Swinging and swaying slowly, more slow, 
The lullaby sinking low, and more low— 
The fair little head to her bosom pressed 
Will never sink to a sweeter rest, 
A haven more sure than his mother’s breast, 
Nor find, wherever his lot may lie, 
A sweeter song than her lullaby. 
Swinging and swaying to and fro, 
Slowly—softly—and still more slow— 
The girlish face with its tender care 
Making a picture sweet and rare, 
Framed by the old-time rocking-chair ; 
Almost lost in the cushions deep, 
Mother and baby—fast asleep. 
—Laura Berteaux Bell. 
+ + + 
DON’T WHIP THE CHILDREN. 

The old ironclad methods of punishment are hap- 
pily fast passing away. There has been a vast change 
in public sentiment during the last century. The 
“rod is spared” these days by humane parents; so 
are the dark closet and other horrors. But, it may be 
asked, do the gentle reproofs, the chilling looks, the 
deprivation of treats, accomplish the much-to-be-de- 
sired results? Are the children better behaved than 
of yore? 

There may not be so much outward fear of their 
elders. There may be less awe and reverence; fewer 
outward and visible signs of an inward respect for 
authority, but surely there is less inward, corroding 
rebellion. While children may not love their parents 
any more, they are on better terms with them than 
formerly. The father who is chummy with his boy, 
who gets down to that eager, inquiring, restless little 
soul and explains, visits and encourages, does not 
need to cut a birch gad or buy a horsewhip in order 
to maintain discipline. And the mother who sym- 
pathizes, cuddles and plays with her children can keep 


her slippers on her feet and her hairbrush on the 
dressing table. The holding off of children is a 
fruitful source of disobedience. They need love, 
tenderness and sympathy as much as flowers need air 
and sunshine.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
+~ +++ + 
FOR CHILDREN’S SPARE HOURS. 

A pleasant pastime for children originated in the 
active minds of some Kansas youngsters, and was 
called “The Children’s Industrial Exposition.” In 
vacation days six little ones, between the ages of 
seven and twelve, worked busily with their hands on 
all sorts of industries, with which they were ac- 
quainted, and dolls houses and furniture, clothing, 
eggshell vases, ladders, pumps, small herbariums, 
consisting of small collections of plants neatly labeled, 
leaves of trees and specimens of forest woods, chicken 
feather fans, small tables, benches, boxes, boats and 
drays in woodwork, scroll-saw baskets and frames and 
wall-paper fans were among the products of their toil. 

These were exhibited on neatly decorated tables in 
“ Basement hall.” The proceeds of the small admis- 
sion fees were applied to premiums for exhibited 
articles. The cards attached to the articles, as well 
as the posters used for the occasion, were hekto- 
graphed by the children, and the affair proved a very 
happy and interesting one for all concerned. Here 
is a hint for vacation employment for children.—New 
York Ledger. 

+++ + + 
RESTLESS CHILDREN. 

The movements and habits of a young baby seem 
so strange to us because they are so different from 
those made by adults and because they are so uncon- 
sciously performed. Joy is expressed by muscular 
movements, by wriggling of the hands and toes, or by 
convulsive beatings of the arms when it is small, by 
“jigging” when it is larger. These movements are 
expressive of joy because, to any animal of highly de- 
veloped muscular energy, movement is absolutely es- 
sential and particularly pleasing, while stillness is the 
reverse. It is muscular excitement, chiefly no doubt 
electrical, a heritage from ancestors who knew not 
what it was to be still, that gives that restlessness to 
children and causes them to find so much pleasure in 
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mere motion and muscular exertion of any kind. If 
children have to be still, itis torture to them—positive 
torture in some cases—and grown-up people are un- 
aware how much, or they would not thoughtfully in- 
flict iton young children. Muscularache, the fidgets, 
growing pain in the limbs, are all the result of en- 
forced inactivity in children. It is similar with ath- 
letes. Their muscular excitement is so strong that 
movement is pleasure, stillness means pain, and they 
are noted for restlessness.-—Nineteenth Century. 
++ + + + 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Oh, what can litde children do to make the great world glad ? 
For pain and sin are everywhere, and many a life is sad. 

Our hearts must bloom with charity wherever sorrow lowers ; 
For how could summer days be sweet, without the little flowers ? 


Oh, what can little cnildren do to make the dark world bright? 
For many a soul in shadow sits, and longs to see the light. 

Oh, must we lift our lamps of love, and let them gleam afar; 
For how should night be beautiful without each little star? 


Oh, what can little children do to bring some comfort sweet, 

For weary roads where men must climb with toiling wayworn 
feet? 

Our lives must ripple clear and fresh, that thirsty souls may sing ; 

Could robin pipe so merrily without the little spring ? 


All this may little children do, the saddened world to bless ; 


For God sends torth a 1 loving sou’s 10 deeds of tenderness, 
That this poor earth may bloom and sing like His dear home 
above ; 


But all the work would fail and cease without the children’s love. 
— Well Spring. 
++ + + + 
THE BLESSING AT THE TABLE. 

The blessing at the table has much to commend it 
—the example of Christ, the necessity of cultivating 
household religion and the sense of gratitude for 
mercies received. It is a small feature of our domes- 
tic life, though entering potentially into it. In many 
households it is omitted altogether, either from diffi- 
dence or indifference, except when a visiting minister 
is being entertained. Around some tables it is a form 
injected irreverently into the clatter of dishes and the 
chatter of tongues, a sort of empty phrase which pro- 
priety demands. Sometimes with an excess of zeal 
it becomes a long-drawn-out petition testing the nerves 
(and the necks) of the little ones. Many seeing the 
abuse of this ordinance have been led to ask what 
good it does. Do we say it lest otherwise there may 
be “death in the pot”? Do we utter it as a pietistic 
formula? What do we mean by “asking the blessing ”? 

To say “grace at the table,” then, is, in a word, a 
momentary turning of the spirit heavenward in prayer 
and praise. It means, first of all, thankfulness for 
the mercies spread before us, and for the unnumbered 
benefits of which they are the representative. It 
means a fresh emphasis of the truth, which we are 
prone to forget, that all our blessings flow from the 
“ goodness of God,” and are designed to “ lead us to 
repentance.” It means the ceaseless recognition of 
the fact that the strength which our “ daily bread” 
affords should be spent in service for the kingdom. 
It means that the Christian would see in the provision 


May 


of bread statedly supplied a constant reminder of the 
“true Bread.’”’ It means the earnest petition that in 
everything we do, “ whether we eat or drink,” we may 
glorifyGod. It means a renewed affirmation that we 
believe in the duty, dignity and the potency of family 
religion. Ought not an ordinance that suggests all 
this to be earnestly and heartily enshrined in Chris- 
tian homes? 

Practically a word. Four essential principles 
should regulate our manner of “giving of thanks” 
at the table—sincerity, brevity, variety on the part of 
those who ask the blessing and unity of sentiment on 
the part of all who are present. The last may be 
secured impressively by the general response “Amen” 
at the close of the uttered prayer. As for variety— 
an important thing to seek—this may be obtained in 
many ways. The contents as well as the form of the 
prayer may be changed. The blessing may be asked 
silently, as the friends do who simply bow the heads 
in quiet petition, or it may be said in concert, or it 
may be sung with fine effect. If one acts for all in 
saying grace, it need not always be the same person 
who voices the general thanksgiving. The conse- 
crated ingenuity of the readers of this article will de- 
vise other ways, if necessary, in which to vary the 
manner of “ asking the blessing.” 

A knowledge of the various methods of observing 
this household ordinance in different parts of the 
world would help exalt it to its proper place in the 
home. The forms given below are those which are 
perhaps most frequently heard : 


“ Bless this food to our use and us to Thy service.” 

“ For these and all Thy mercies we give Thee thanks, O God.’ 

“ We thank Thee, O God, for this food; may we spend the 
strength it gives in more acceptable service to Thee.” 

“We thank Thee, our Father, for Thy remembrance of us 
and for Thy provision for all our needs.” 

“We recognize in these mercies the hand of the Giver, © 
Thou who givest liberally and upbraidest not. May we in re- 
turn give ourselves more unreservedly to Thee.” 

“ Help us to do all that we do, whether we eat or drink, unto 
the glory of God.” 

“ May this food, our Heavenly Father, remind us of our need 
of the true Bread, of which if a man eat he shall live forever.” 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless 
His holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not al! 
His benefits.” [Repeated in concert. ] 

Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored. 


—Rev. R. De Witt Mallary. 
FOR BABY’S COMFORT. 

There are some mothers who ruin the health of baby 
in their excessive care for its clean clothes. 

The poor little thing never gets to creep over the 
floor after the dancing sunbeams, or tokick its dimpled 
legs in the air in a vain endeavor to catch its ten pink 
toes. Nota bit of it. It is fed at a certain hour, 
which is all right, but afterward it is placed in its crib, 
where its long dresses, starched till they crack, are 
straightened out as smooth as pillow slips, and there 
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it lies with its legs pinioned down by heavy skirts, its 
muscles growing flabby from inaction and its blood 
sluggish. 

If perchance it is permitted to sit up it is tied into a 
high chair, and its long skirts drag down on its poor 
little toes. 

The thing to do with a healthy baby is to have it 
clean twice a day—when it goes to bed at night and 
when it dresses fresh about the middle of the day. 

The healthiest babies in the world get dressed in 
the morning for all day. Just as soon as the child 
begins to kick and wants tc get at its feet it ought to 
be put in short clothes and put on the floor to work 
out its own salvation. Its muscles were given it to 
use, and it will put them to the test if you will give 
it a chance. 

+ + 
MY MOTHER’S SONG. 
When the thrushes cease their singing, and the wild bees leave 
the clover ; 
When the glory of the sunset fades and leaves the heavens 
ale ; 
cen daes the nill and mountains misty shades of twilight 
hover, 
And the discords or the daytime far away in distance fail ; 
When the rath wheat gently rusties, and the timid aspens shiver, 
And the west winds sighing softly scent from sleeping flow- 
ers bring ; 
When the peewits cry together plaintively by brook and river, 
Then it is I hear the old song that my motner used to sing. 


Round my neck I feel the pressure of her fingers warm and 
slender, 
As in sleeping dreams and waking I have felt it many times, 
Just as when of old I listened to that ditty, quaint and tender, 
Till the boughs that waved above us caught the cadence of 
the rhymes. 
And my heart throbs loud and quickly as I hear it rising clearer. 
Youth is mine, its hopes and visions, dreams and plans, are 
mine again. 
Earth is fairer, life is sweeter—aye, and heaven itself seems 
nearer— 
To me as I list in fancy to that ne'er forgotten strain. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
+++ + + 
THE DETHRONED BABY. 


During the first two years of our pilgrimage through 
life our troubles are altogether of a physical nature. 
A helpless baby in the hands of an ignorant mother 
or nurse is often the most to be pitied of all dumb 
animals, but its trials are those of the flesh. It is 
only after it has been, as it were, pushed out of place 
by an interloper—in short, when there is a newer 
baby, that it begins to know what it is to have a 
troubled spirit. When it is no longer “ Baby,” but 
“Harry,” or “Jane,” or perhaps even “that child,” 
then beginneth its first lesson in the mutations of 
earthly things. Talk of dethroned monarchs and 
passé beauties, of poets whose popularity has waned, 
and of painters whose pictures nolongersell! These 
have, like Tony Weller’s “ werry old” turkey, the con- 
Solation of being tough. It is different with the little 
creature who, only a few short months ago, ruled the 
Toost in the nursery, and now must make way for— 


what? A little bald, red, toothless object, who, when 
seen at the best, can do nothing but double its mottled 
fists and smile idiotically. But, little and insignificant 
as it may look, its coming has made the world a very 
different place for the old baby, who now no longer 
keeps its carriage, but in its excursions abroad must 
trudge along on its little feet, sometimes having hard 
work to keep up with nurse, who, while she has only 
fond words for the carriage’s occupant, too often has 
cross ones for the stumbling little toddler at her side. 
But, worst of all, the old baby has been ousted from 
its mother’s lap, and stands unnoticed by her side, 
while visitors rush at the new baby as though they 
would eat it, and are then entertained by accounts of 
its remarkable precocity—what an astonishing baby it 
is for its weeks, how wonderfully it takes notice, etc., 
etc. Guardians of the nursery, what you need is an 
invading host of Susan Nippers to put an end to this 
state of things. A brand-new baby is all very well, 
but that is no reason why its predecessor should be 
treated as if, in its own language, it “ wasn’t noth- 
ing.” —Dr. Clara Marshall. 
+++ + 
CHILD-WIDOWS. 

There were according to the census of 1881, 20,- 
930,626 widows, of whom 78,976 were under nine years 
of age, 207,388 under fourteen years, and 382,736 under 
nineteen years. Over twenty millions of widows— 
more than the entire female population of the United 
States above three years of age! 

This is what Ramabai says : 

“ Throughout India widowhood is regarded as the 
punishment for horrible crimes committed by the, 
woman in her former existence, If the widow 
be a mother of sons she is not usually so pitiable an 
object ; but the widow-mother of gzr/s is treated in- 
differently, and sometimes with special hatred. But 
upon the child-widow in an especial manner fall the 
abuse and hatred of the community as the greatest 
criminal upon whom heaven’s judgment has been 
pronounced. A Hindu woman thinks it worse than 
death to lose her beautiful hair. Among the Brah- 
mins of the Deccan the heads of all widows must be 
shaved regularly every fortnight. The widow must 
wear a single coarse garment, and eat only one meal 
a day, and never take part in the family feasts. The 
relations and neighbors of her husband call her bad 
names, and curse her as the cause of his death. She 
is always looked upon with suspicion, lest she may 
some time bring disgrace upon the family by some 
improper act. She is closely confined to the house— 
forbidden even to associate with female friends. ‘ 
Her life, destitute of the least literary knowledge, 
void of all hope, empty of every pleasure and social 
advantage, becomes intolerable—a curse to herself 
and to society at large.” 


4 6 
Home is the shrine of love, the heaven of life ; and 
however humble, it is better than gold if hallowed by 
a mother.—Mrs. T. K. E. Knowles. 
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Songs of the Home inthe Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


HE CHOSE THIS PATH FOR THEE. 
He chose this path for thee: 
No feeble chance, nor hard, relentless fate, 
But love, his love hath placed thy footsteps here ; 
He knew the way was rough and desolate, 
Knew how thy heart would often sink with fear: 
Yet tenderly he whispers, “ Child, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 
He chose this path for thee: 
Though well he knew sharp thorns would tear thy feet, 
Knew how the branches would obstruct thy way, 
Knew all the hidden dangers thou wouldst meet, 
Knew how thy faith would falter day by day; 
And still the whisper echoed, “ Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 
He chose this path for thee: 
And well he knew that thou must tread alone! 
O’er rocky steeps and where dark rivers flow, 
His loving arm will bear thee all the days: 
A few steps more, and thou thyself shall see 
This path is best for thee. 
— Selected. 
++ + 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SERMONETTES. 
The Mind and the Body. 
Self-examination is always risky. And nine times 
out of ten it is better to look out thantolookin. Not 
to be feeling your own pulse, not to be looking at 
your own tongue, least of all to rake over the ash- 
heaps of last week to hunt for the burnt-out cinders 
of sin, forgiven and forgotten. But I ought to grant 
that your conscience bell, your fit of low spirits, does 
call on you to run the engine as you have not been 
running it. One bell to stop, two bells to run back- 
wards, maybe. ‘This is sure, that you are not to run 
it as you did before. Do not be fussy in over- 
analysis. But you have in your low spirits a signal. 
Matt. Greene says, in his poem on the subject, that 
generally you have been doing nothing; you have 
been brooding, sitting still; and that what you need 
is action. It is there that that fine line comes in, 
which is almost a proverb :— 


Throw but a stone—the giant dies. 
Do something. And if you have been doing some- 
thing, do something different. 
For, to sum this all up in a word, you are not a 
machine, you are not a thing. You control, or you 


should control, a thing which is called the body, and 
another thing which is called the mind. These 
servants of yours have many powers, and you are to 
use, to magnify them all. Nay, yours are different 
from any other set that ever were created. Your 
Darwin taught you that. And it is your business to 
make the very best of each of these peculiarities, that 
it may stand, as this very Paul says once, so bravely, 
so proudly. Hands that can write? Write. - Feet 
that can dance? Dance. Voice that can sing? 
Sing. Heart that canfeel? Feel. Can you remem- 
ber? Remember. Can you argue? Argue. Can 
you learn? Learn. Can you help? Help—every- 
where and by all means. I am made all things unto 
all men, as this same Paul says so triumphantly. 

But who can do this? Who is sufficient for this? 
Shall we gather grapes of fig trees? Who can turn 
from closet study to an outdoor tramp, and from an 
outdoor tramp to the service of the state; from 
music to literature, or from literature to music? Who 
can be all things to all men? 

No clever machine. But you are more than a 
clever machine. No thing of slots and pivots and 
levers. That has to do what some contriver bics it. 
And a low-spirited thing it is. It has, indeed, no 
spirit atall. But you, youare achild of God. You in- 
herit his infinite capacity for life on the abundant and 
infinite range. Did he light up the stars? You can 
study thatlight, can analyze it and tell me its law. J)id 
he scatter the seeds of the elm tree and of the lichen? 
You can follow his planting, you can carry the little 
elm tree from the river bank and it shall grow t 
shade your children and theirs. You and He wo: 
together. That is to be inspired by his spirit. ‘This 
is what we mean when we talk of consecrated life. 
If we live in the spirit, says Paul, let us walk in the 
spirit. If we are sons and daughters of God let us 
assert our privilege and use our powers.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 

Keeping the Sabbath Day Holy. 

People who never experienced the keeping of an 
old-time Sabbath may sneer and scoff at it as Puri- 
tanical and against liberty, but we know the Puritan 
Sunday gave to our land grand, strong, fearless men, 


who cared for principle as they cared for nothing 
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else. It is not the fault of the day, or the One who 
gave us the cay, if it is not the sweetest of all days 
to us. 

We cannot answer the question, How shall I make 
the Sabbath in my home “a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honorable”? without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit in answer to prayer. The power of God alone 
can fit us for the great work, and kindle in our hearts 
a sufficient glow of enthusiasm, to enable us to 
present truth in such an attractive and efficacious 
manner as to win the hearts of the children to the 
Lord of the Sabbath.—Mrs. James H. Earle. 

“Brotherly Love.” 

The fault of much of our social planning has been 
that we have tried to make an ideal society out of a 
part of the natural elements of society. We have as- 
sumed that in the good time coming there would be no 
rich or poor because all would share alike ; no learned 
or unlearned because all would be taught alike; 
nothing homely or ugly or vicious because all would 
be touched by the world’s great beauty and goodness 
and the ill-favored things would pass away. And 
perhaps this may be so some time, but notnow. Now 
“the rich and the poor meet together,” and the thing 
we need most is that they should meet more and 
more often and intimateiy until they see the value 
and place of each other in the life we now live, and 
co-operate in making it the very best we can. Our 
miseries do not come so much from our uneqal con- 
ditions as from our ignorance and neglect of one 
another in these conditions. We do not so much 
need common property or learning or refinement, as 
we do the recognition of one another’s merits and 
services as we now are. 

This is the love that transforms the world; not 
sympathy, but an intelligent appreciation ; not alms, 
but afriend. Itis not because some have more than 
others that the poorer are exasperated, but because 
they are treated by the others as though they had 
nothing and were nobodies, and oblivion is not a 
fate which any man accepts, or should accept, 
amiably. If the rich can do something of value for 
the world with their riches, so can the poor with 
theirs. If the learning of the rich fits them for one 
useful place, that of the poor fits them for another, 
The world has need of many kinds of workers and 
tools, and every one who fills a place in making the 
world a better home to live in is a valuable member 
of it. Not only the riches of the rich but the riches 
of the poor are necessary. Our troubles come from 
the distance between us, not from our nearness. It 
is not that we meet together, but that we do not meet 
often enough or close enough, for whatever gets far 
away from the common heart of society is danger- 
ous. And it is all the same whether those far off are 
the “submerged tenth” or the high and-dry tenth. 
An unanxious plenty or a Gespairing poverty are 
equally a peril to themselves and to all. At their 
distance from the great heart of the commonweal 
they cannot understand or appreciate one anorher, 
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nor feel that common pulse of life and effort which 
is indispensable for the happiness and good of all. 
It is because the rich do not see “the fine feelings 
beneath the grime” that we suffer from them, not 
because they have more than others. What they 
have would be their increased power for good if they 
really saw men as men, and not as mechanics or 
serfs who are to be treated commercially and not 
socially. It is well to call our present agitation a 
social problem, for it is nothing else. It is primarily 
a question of folks, not of dollars, of acres, of educa- 
tion or of station. If we could see every one as 
lovable and treat every one according to his fine: 
feelings we should have no more riots or social 
panics.—Rev. Dr. Willard Scott. 
++ + + + 
THE COMING OF HIS FEET. 
It may be in the morning 
Ere the dew is off the grass, 
When the little birds are singing 
Their sweet welcome as they pass; 
Ere the sound of busy thousands 
Is heard upon the street, 
I will listen for His coming 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be at the noonday, 
When the sun is hot o’erhead, 
And the whirr of noisy insects 
Comes from out the grassy bed; 
When the wird is softly sighing 
'n the tree-tops as they meet, 
I will wait me, hopeful listening 
For the coming of His feet. 


It may be in the evening, 
When the busy day is o'er, 
When the setting sun is throwing 
Lengthened shadows on the floor; 
Or the moon is slowly rising 
Behind the meadow bars, 
And the dark blue heaven is studded 
With the tender light of stars, 
That I will sit and listen 
With a love so strangely sweet, 
Wrapped within the Heavenly glory, 
For the coming of His feet. 


But in patience, uncomplaining, 
I will wait and watch alway, 
Trusting that the Heavenly Presence 
Will turn darkness into day ; 
And along the lessening dimness 
Where the light and shadow meet, 
I will know with sight unclouded 


Of the coming of His feet. 
—L. M. T. 
+++ ++ 


A DINNER FROM THE BIBLE. 

Spread a cloth of blue, and put thereon the dishes 
and the spoons, and the bowls, with the bread in the 
basket.—Num. iv. 6, and Levit. viii. 31. 

Salt without prescribing how much, and oil in a 


mp 
cruse.—Ezra vii. 22, and I Kings xvii. 12. 


Bring shining ona candle giveth light.—Luke xi 36. 
Tell them who are bidden I have prepared my din- 


ner.—Matt. xxii. 4. 
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They are strong of appetite.—Isaiah vii. 11. 
Let us eat and be merry.—Luke xy. 23. 
The feast is made for laughter, wine makes merry. 
—Eccles. x. 19. 

Ye hear all kinds of music.—Dan. iii. 5. 

Grace.—Give us this day our daily bread—Matt. 
vi. 11. 

SOUP. 

Pour out the broth.—Judges vi. 20. 

Feed me with pottage.—Gen. xxv. 30. 

Eat this roll.—Ezek. iii. 1. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake.—1 Tim. 
Vv. 23. 

FISH. 

We remember the fish we did eat freely. —Num. xv. 5. 

They gave him a piece of broiled fish.—Luke 
XXIV. 42. 

Bring of the fish which ye have now caught.— 
John xxi. to. 

Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine.—John ii. 

ENTREMETS. 
Hare.—Levit. xi. 6. 
Chickens.—Matt. xxii. 37. 
tesides harts and fatted fowl. —I Kings iv. 23. 
Kidneys.—Deut. xxii. 14. 
The wine is red.—Psalms Ixxv. 8. 
Olives.—Mic. vi. 15. 
Give a little water for I am thirsty.—Judges iv. 18, 
ROAST. 


All manner of baked meats.—Gen. xi. 17. 

Ye may eat of the roebuck.—Deut. xii. 15. 

Ye shail eat the wild goat and wild ox.—Deut. xiv. 5. 

Cause the strong wine to be poured out.—Num. 
XXVili. 7. 

VEGETABLES. 

Take unto thee wheat, lentils and millet.—Ezek. iv. 9. 

They brought parched corn and beans.—II Sam. 
XVi. 29. 

After that the full corn in the ear.—Mark iv. 28. 

We remember the leeks and the onions, and the cu- 
cumbers and the garlic.—Num. xi. 5. 

The manna was as coriander seed.—Num. xi. 7. 

GAME. 

Partridges.—Jeremiah xvii. 11: 

Two young pigeons.—Lev. v. 7. 

And he brought quail.—Psalms cv. 4o. 

I would cause thee to drink spiced wine.—Cant. 
xvii, 2. 

Carry these ten cheeses to the captain.—I Sam. 
xvii. 8. 

DESSERT. 
Behold a basket of summer fruits.—Amos viii. 1. 
++ + 

Genius hath its triumph, fame its glories, wealth its 
splendor, success its bright reward, but the heart only 
hath its home; home only! What more needeth the 
heart? What morecan it gain? A true home is more 


than the world, more than honor, and pride, and for- 
tune. The light, the noonday sun, may not yield, 
and’ yet the tiny flame of one pure beam of love en- 
kindleth, and sympathy makes to burn forever.— 


A. Barret. 


++ + + + 
JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL. 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high!” 
Carelessly a little child, 
In the sunshine, at her play, 
Lisping sang and sweetly smiled, 
On a joyous April day. 
Sang with laughter, light and droll— 
Sang with mirth in each blue eye: 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly 


“ Hide me, O my Savior hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
O receive my soul at last!” 
Sang a maiden with a face 
Free from look of earthly care, 
With a form of faultless grace, 
With a wreath of golden hair; 
Sang with heart by grief untried— 
Sang with no regretful past: 
“ Safe into the haven guide ; 
O receive my soul at last!” 


“ Other refuge have I none— 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee;. 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone— 
Still support and comfort me!” 
Sang a mother while she bowed 
O’er her baby as it lay 
Wrapped within its snowy shroud,,. 
On a dreary autumn day. 
Sang of hopes forever flown, 
Sang of eyes that could not see: 
“ Leave, ah! leave me not alone— 
Still support and comfort me!” 


“ All my trust on Thee is stayed— 
All my help from Thee I bring ; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing!” 
Faint and weary in the race, 
In Death's winter-evening giay, 
With a sweet, angelic face, 
Dreamed a woman. Far away, 
As the feeble twilight fled 
Angels seemed with her to sing : 
“ Cover my defenseless head 
" With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high!” 
Ah! how soon our hopes decay— 
We must suffer and endure ; 
Strive and struggle as we may, 
Life is short and death is sure. 
We may hear the anthem roll 


Through the starry realms on high: 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly!” 
—Chicago 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Cocoa THOSE WHO ENJoy a good cup of cocoa 
and or chocolate—and when nicely made who 
Chocloate. does not?—will be interested in some 
entertaining and instructive gossip re- 
garding these articles, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Chicago Record. Premising that the dif- 
ference between chocolate and cocoa is simply that 
the latter is chocolate from which the oil has been ex- 
tracted, the writer adds that, “as half of the cocoa bean 
is cocoa butter, the difference is considerable. Cocoa 
butter is used by confectioners, and the demand for 
it so far exceeds the supply in this country that over 
2,000 tons of cocoa butter were imported last year. 
It is the cocoa butter which gives the gloss to the 
sweet chocolate cakes sold for eating, for sweet 
chocolate is nothing but a mixture of chocolate, 
cocoa butter and sugar, either with or without some 
flavoring extract, such as vanilla. To make cocoa 
for drinking purposes, the cocoa butter must be ex- 
tracted. This is done in various ways, by pressure, 
filtration, or some chemical process. In the Chicago 
works the chocolate is taken from the grinder and 
placed in little canvas bags and then put in a hydraulic 
press, where a pressure of seventy tons drives the oil 
out of the chocolate and leaves the cocoa in solid, 
dry, oilless lumps, which are broken with a mallet and 
taken away to be ground up for further operations. 
If the cocoa is wanted for drinking purposes it is 
ground into a flour-like substance and packed in tin 
boxes. If foreating or confectioners, it is mixed with 
the flavoring compounds in a mixing mill after the 
sugar and flavor have been first thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the cocoa by passing the whole mixture 
through rolls. 

“The secret of making chocolate and cocoa—for 
each maker has his well-guarded secret—is in the 
blending of several varieties of cocoa beans. Not 
less than three kinds and up to half a dozen varieties 
are mixed or blended at some stage of the process, 
and here again a trade secret is guarded, for some 
makers mix before and others after grinding, and still 
others at other places inthe making. It is this blend- 


ing which makes good or bad cocoa, according to the 
taste of the man who is drinking it. In the blending 
the cocoamaker shows his art, and he keeps the for- 
mula locked in a secret drawer of his safe and looks 
very wise when anything is said about ‘blending.’ 
Some chocolates and cocoas require tempering in a 
hot room for a time, and others are run into a cold 
room, where the pipes of a refrigerating machine keep 
the mercury down to zero, as soon as the paste runs 
out of the grinding mills. The familiar chocolate 
packages made up like little bricks united by thin 
webs at the bottom are made in tins which hold just 
a quarter of a pound of chocolate. . For confection- 
ers the chocolate is made up into ten-pound loaves.” 
++ + + 

Mrs. Nuwep—Henry, that new cook of ours is some 
relation to the one we just discharged. 

Mr. Nuwed—Great Czsar! how do you know? 


Mrs. Nuwed—Well, the policeman on this block is her 
cousin, too. 


+ 
One Country WHETHER OR NOT a patriotic love 
and for the flag of our country may be con- 


One Flag. sidered a “home duty,” in the Goop 
HoOvusEKEEPING sense, the growth of 
that patriotic feeling which finds its expression in 
this manner must gratify all loyal hearts of American 
women as well as of men and children. The last few 
years have marked a visible progress in this direc- 
tion. The floating of the national banner above our 
schoolhouses, and its introduction to the school- 
rooms, with touching exercises by the children, are 
notable facts. In the same direction comes the 
movement prohibiting the promiscuous flying of flags 
of other nations over the public buildings of com- 
monwealths and municipalities. The recent action 
of the legislature of New York, providing that the 
Stars and Stripes only shall be floated over pub- 
lic buildings within that great state, except on certain 
occasions when formal honors are to be paid to rep- 
resentatives of other nations, marks an advance 
hardly to have been hoped for at the present time. 


ii 


In the same line, the mayor of Philadelphia has 


-decided tiiat only one flag shail float over Independ- 


ence hall, and that flag the Stars and Stripes of the 
Republic. In heartily approving the mayor’s decision 
the Times of that city says: ‘There can be no ob- 
jection to citizens of other countries who come here 
to accept our citizenship retaining the natural love 
of home. ‘That is common to all the best civiliza- 
tions of the world, and there can be no impropriety 
in them, on special occasions, preserving their own 
flag ; but every public act and public demonstration 
of the American people, whether native born or 
naturalized, should proclaim that all are Americans 
and that they know but one flag to which they owe 
fealty, and but one government to which they owe 
obedience. With anarchy rampant in some sections 
of the country, there is now eminent fitness in pro- 
claiming in every community that the flag of the 
Union shall be the flag of all who profess obedience 
to our laws and claim the benefits of our free govern- 
ment. It is right, therefore, to emphasize this 
doctrine by declaring that Independence hall, the 
cradle of liberty, shall be decorated only by the flag 
of the Republic that was founded within its sacred 
precincts.” 

These thoughts are pertinent and vital, as Me- 
morial day draws near with its sacred observances. 
For what the flag of the free represents in the 
progress of the world, 400,000 men, a generation ago, 
cheerfully gave their lives, while millions of the loyal 
endured cheerfully the privations, sufferings, pains of 
body and agony of mind, inseparable from such a 
stupendous struggle. The folds of the matchless 
banner represent all this wealth of manhood and 
womanhood, garnered as a sacred legacy, and com- 
pacted with all the illustrious deeds and words which 
have made and preserved the nation. Sacred, for- 
ever sacred, the emblem of this noble heritage ! 

“Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 
+++ + + 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 
An hour may lay it in the dust.—Byron. 
++ + + + 

Shall Tabby AN AUSTRIAN PINANCIER Coms into 
be Taxed? notice through his advocacy of a new 

source of revenue—nothing more or 

iess than a taxon cats! Austria is already a heavily 
taxed country, and it had seemed that everything 
capable of yielding a dollar to the national exchequer 
had been levied upon; though there was one satis- 
faction in the connection—that,the national finances 
annually came out with a little balance on the right 
side. All of the useful animals, it is argued, the 
horse, the goat, the hog, the goose and the chicken 
are levied upon, while man’s most faithful friend, the 
dog, is placed under exceptional restrictions; but 
the cat, the miserable, useless, treacherous, de- 
structive and disturbing quadruped, goes revenue 
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free. We may not be quite ready to indorse all of 
the caustic things said about Tabby; but, come to 
think of it, why should she go unnoticed by the tax- 
gatherer, while Towser, through his master, pays a 
round sum for the privilege of living ? 
+++ + 
HE—And what would you do if I kissed you ? 
She (with dignity)—I’d call mamma. (After a pause). 
But mamma’s out this evening.—Lite. 
+e + 


The Usurer IN MANY RESPECTs the world is 
and being made an easier one for the un- 
His Victim. fortunate to live in; abuses—of some 
kinds—are being corrected ; charities 
are being multiplied, broadened and liberalized ; the 
defenceless are being protected. All of this is good 
as far as it goes. But there is one evil, existing in 
all of our cities and not infrequently creeping into 
smaller places, which flourishes unchecked, unnoticed 
by the law-making powers, and but very slightly 
heeded by the public press—that engine of reform 
which is really and genuinely instrumental in the 
correction of many abuses. Reference is had to the 
vampire-like swarm of so-called “ brokers,” who fat- 
ten off the necessities of the poor and distressed. 
Their character and methods are too well known to 
need detailed rehearsal. Their advertisements are 
to be found in all the leading papers—never large, 
attractive or too explicit. The wording is something 
like this: ‘* Money to loan on pianos and household 
furniture, not to be removed. All business strictly 
confidential.” 

It is in the closing sentence that the sting lurks. 
The business man who needs money for temporary 
use has recourse to his bank, with something in the 
way of collateral, or the name of a friend, to aid him; 
the happy-go-lucky young fellow who is “ pinched” 
takes his watch or violin or overcoat to the ordinary 
pawnbroker and secures the needed fewdollars. But 
the quiet home body—it may be a lone woman, bat- 
tling against adverse circumstances of the most des- 
perate nature, which she hopes to overcome ; or the 
mechanic, temporarily out of work and unwilling to 
let the world know his real condition—has nothing to 
offer the bank, and shrinks from the “ vulgar com- 
monness ” of the ordinary pawn-shop. The “broker” 
is interviewed ; his kindness and plausibility put the 
applicant at ease, the papers are drawn, and with the 
proceeds of the loan safely in pocket, relieved and 
gratified, the borrower goes his way. He is willing 
to sacrifice the pretty round percentage, the cost for 
fees and the like, which has been agreed upon and 
deducted from the money paid over, and doubts not 
that before the obligation matures his financial for- 
tunes will have been bettered. But in most cases the 
betterment does not come, and then indeed the bor- 
rower realizes that he has fallen into the hands of a 
human shark. The element of secrecy which entered 
at the beginning still holds sway, and under its lash 
the victim pours forth hard-earned dollars to save the 
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furniture from forfeit and removal. The broker sel- 
dom takes the goods, because he does not want them. 
To close his bargain would be to proclaim to the 
world his true methods, and besides he has no place 
for them; he much prefers being paid their value, 
over and over, in monthly extortions under the name 
of interest, while the principal of the debt grows no 
less, and the victim, once in the current, finds no 
escape save through exceptional good fortune. 

It may be that no statute of the state is being vio- 
lated in these cases; but that the eternal law of right 
and the recognized law of humanity are being defied, 
no one can or will deny ; norcan there be any doubt 
of the fact that thousands of such cases are in con- 
tinual existence, where the face of the poor is being 
relentlessly ground. It may be “ business,” and it 
may be legal, technically speaking; it is certainly 
shameful ! 

“T say, mother, didn’t I hear you say last night you 
thought vegetables had feelings.” 

““ Why, yes, my son, it is very pleasant to believe so.” 

“ All right, then, you don’t catch me running that old 
lawn mower again. I’m not going to hurt the feelings of 
the grass.”—Boston Transcript. 


Bird Life SPEAKING OF BIRD LIFE in the cities, 
in a writer in one of the New York papers 
the Cities. remarks that the presence of sparrows 
and pigeons in most American cities has 
become so common as not to cause wonder, but it is 
always with surprise that some people find the nest 
of a woodland songster near home, when there seems 
to be no excuse for such an uncongenial existence. 
But to the denizens of the air a city is not entirely 
devoid of beauty, for there are many roof gardens, 
parks, and bits of natural scenery where they can get 
glimpses of things which are denied to the sight of 
the ordinary pedestrian below. A bird’s view of a 
city in the summer season would reveal many unex- 
pected spots of beauty, glowing with blooming 
flowers, green plants, climbing vines and shady trees. 
Many of them are high above the ground, exposed 
from some window, on a roof, or in a conservatory 
extension, opened to welcome the fresh air. 

“In city squares, shaded with trees, and in the 
green parks birds might be expected, but elsewhere 
one would hardly look for meeting with a thrush, 

lackbird, blue tit, wren, robin, or any of the other 
song birds of the woods. In Paris there are many 
bits of hidden gardens that attract song birds near 
the houses, and it is not unusual to be awakened in 
the morning by the shrill song of a thrush or robin. 
Even in London and New York stray wanderers 
locate themselves near window gardens high up in 
the air, or on a tree that has pushed its way up 
between the rows of houses. Jackdaws congregate 
in numbers in English cathedrals, startling the night 
Visitor with their unearthly croaking, which mingles 
Sometimes with the tones of the organ or sweet 
chimes. The storks of Strasburg are well known as 
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city inhabitants. Bats tenant belfry towers, ruins, 
and deserted buildings in every city, and their swift, 
shadowy flight in the dusk of the evening startles 
visitors who venture into such uncanny places. The 
doves of Italy have been immortalized in Haw. 
thorne’s ‘Marble Faun,’ and one immediately re- 
calls Hilda in her high tower feeding and watching 
them. In America doves are rarely met with in cities, 
outside of the parks and wooded squares, where 
they occasionally steal a march on some thrush by 
stealthily laying an egg in its nest to be hatched out 
with the regular brood. 

“Swallows are frequent visitors in cities, especially 
in those situated near marshes and the seacoast, 
where they are assured of plenty of food in the shape 
of insects. With bold impertinence they descend 
chimneys and build their nests on the inside of the 
brick structure, where they are apparently safe from 
all harm. But the modern revolving chimney ven- 
tilator is rapidly driving these birds away. These 
birds, so swift of wing and gentle in nature, are 
favorites for companions, but in the cities they are 
more the friends of those living high up above the 
pavements. They seldom venture down in the 
streets, but over the tops of the houses they sweep 
in graceful circles, entertaining hundreds of silent 
watchers in the homes of brick and stone. 

“In the seaboard cities the roof watcher sees many 
birds which people dwelling below never dream of find- 
ing near at hand. Long lines of hawks, gulls, terns, 
and other sea fowl fly across from the bays and sounds 
to the inland rivers and lakes. Sometimes, as if in- 
terested in the strange appearance of the city, with 
its curling clouds of smoke, they circle around it re- 
peatedly before continuing their flight. A few ven- 
ture closer to the roofs, but the rumbling noise and 
the strange sights frighten most of them to a safe 
distance. Tired with their long flights, wild pigeons 
in former days frequently lighted upon city houses, 
and, meeting no harm, they have been known to re- 
turn many times. 

“In nearly every city there is a great quantity of 
food material scattered around that attracts the birds, 
especially in the autumn, when their natural supply 
of food is growing scarce. In their migratory flights 
thousands of birds in the course of a month make a 
temporary rest in some town or small city, where they 
devour the crumbs and pieces of meat that are thrown 
out for them. By scattering plenty of crumbs on the 
roof of a house at this season, one will soon attract 
flocks of many kinds of birds. They can discern the 
food at a long distance, and after once being fed will 
be sure to return. The roof garden is consequently 
an excellent place to study the migrating birds in the 
fall. By taking a station behind a chimney at a safe 
distance the hungry birds can be studied very closely 
and leisurely with an opera glass. Day by day they 
will return, and if fed regularly they will often defer 
their journey south until very cold weather overtakes 
them. Then, as if loath to say farewell, they will 
finally take a hasty departure. As migrating birds 
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remember very well their old feeding places from 
year to year they are apt to hunt out the same house 
next season and renew their visit. 

“ Birds love gardens and flowers. They will search 
them out in the dreariest place, even in the very 
factory districts of the city, where curling clouds of 
smoke obscure the bright rays of the sun most of the 
day. A roof garden, or a high window garden, fra- 
grant with blooming plants and green vines, will at- 
tract the delicate humming bird, the sweet wren, the 
noisy sparrow, the bright chippy, and the tuneful 
thrush. Place a cage songster near the window, and 
his shrill notes will soon bring companions to the 
place, where amid the green bowers, they will chirp 
and pick up the crumbs of bread and grain.” 

+ + 

TALKING of queer clubs, the city of Strasburg has the 
queerest yet. The principal rule requires that each 
member shall at least once a day ascend the Cathedral 
spire, and the organization is known as the Strassbur- 
germunsterthurmplatformal letageeinodermehrmahleerste- 
igerungsverein. It is reported, but not vouched for, that 
each member is obliged to give the club name in order to 
be admitted to his home after midnight! 


How EVERYBODY UNDERSTANDS the nature 
to Treat a of a sprain, that wrenching of a joint 
Sprain. whereby some of the ligaments (those 
very useful bands which unite the bones 
forming the joint) are violently stretched or perhaps 
even ruptured. Such an injury is rarely, except 
through unusual complications, dangerous in nature ; 
but it is certainly very painful, and when of a serious 
nature may result in the permanent impairment of 
the joint. Such an injury, if at all severe, is imme- 
diately followed by marked swelling of the parts, and 
prompt attention should be given, anticipating the 
physician’s coming. An authority on the subject 
gives these instructions regarding the course to be 
pursued : 

“The very first item in the treatment of a sprain 
is perfect rest of the limb until a surgeon can be 
summoned. Reduce the swelling by applications of 
hot fomentations as hot as can be endured; change 
as often as once in three hours. Ifa piece of rubber 
cloth be not at hand, use common newspaper; wind 
it on carefully, outside the hot cloth; this will pre- 
vent the escape of the steam and keep the cloth from 
cooling. A good way to prevent the hands from 
being scalded is to place the hot dripping flannel in 
a towel, then, taking hold of each end of the towel, 
wring it until the flannel is dry enough to apply. 
Avoid violent movements of the joint for some weeks 
after the injury. If the joint become stiff, move it 
gently each day, also rub gently with some stimulat- 
ing lotion, such as ammonia liniment. In some cases 
serious disease of the bone may follow. This is the 
result of the original accident, and cannot be averted 
by treatment. In any case, however slight, it pays 
to keep perfectly still until the injury is repaired.” 


“Dip you DO MUCH WORK in the literary line last 


summer ?” 
“Yes. Fifteen stories for the Bazoo, nine for the 


Atheneum, and a dozen for the Fictionist.” 
“Phew! You must have made a pile.’’ 
‘Oh, no—in fact, I lost postage on ’em all, both ways.” 
+++ + 
The Battle THE CONTEST between manufacturers 
of of and dealers in oleomargarine and but- 
Butter. terine on the one hand, and the “em- 
battled farmers” on the other, goes on 
without truce or armistice. Apparently the opponents 
of the butter substitutes have been gaining the ad- 
vantage of late. The legislature of Massachusetts, 
it will be recalled, made a law declaring illegal the 
sale of “‘oleomargarine colored to look like butter.’ 
One of the large manufacturers, through a local agent, 
contested the law, on the ground that it was in con- 
flict with decisions of the United States supreme 
court regarding interstate commerce; but on appeal 
the supreme body affirmed the constitutionality of 
the Massachusetts act. There is no prohibition of 
the sale of oleomargarine as such, and in such color 
as will not confound it with butter. The point of ob- 
jection against this law is not readily visible, if the 
makers of substitutes for butter intend to transact an 
honest and straightforward business. Oleomarga- 
rine isnot butter by any manner of means, as was 
shown, in another trial before United States courts, 
when the composition of the article was shown 
by sworn testimony to be as follows for each 100 
pounds of product: Leaf lard, thirty-four pounds ; 
oleo oil, twenty-seven pounds ; cottonseed oil, twelve 
pounds; Ashton salt, nine pounds ; and milk eighteen 
pounds. Here is certainly a pretty heavy percentage 
of lard, and an entire absence of the “creamery but- 
ter’ which we have been led to believe was present 
in considerable measure. While the product might 
be much better and more wholesome than some of 
the compounds called butter and sold as such, to give 
it the color of a high-grade butter for the purpose of 
influencing the sale would manifestly be unfair. 

But in this connection there rises the question 
whether the Massachusetts law should not be amended 
so as to prevent the coloring of inferior grades of 
butter in imitation of that which stands much nearer 
to perfection. How shall we regard the colored but- 
ter as less fraudulent than colored butterine? Every- 
body knows that “ butter color,” widely advertised 
and unblushingly sold, is used to improve the ap- 
pearance of the butter, and so to enable the farmer 
or the creamery association to get a larger price than 
could otherwise be obtained. It does not improve 
the quality of the article, any more than the addition 
of color changes the lard and cottonseed oil to a 
different kind of fat. One practice may be legal, and 
the other illegal, in the eyes of the law; but is one 
honest and the other dishonest ? 


+ ++ + + 
THE GOLDEN AGE is before us, not behind us.—St. 
Simon. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MUCH IS SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THis is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of *‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit 


Speaking generally, everybody requires something 
as a beverage beyond the natural element of water. 
Temperance drinks we have in large and ever-in- 
creasing variety, good, bad, and indifferent, all of 
which are more or less costly, and contain, with 
scarcely an exception, from “ Kop’s Ale,” to the bot- 
tom of a long list, some proportion of alcohol; so that 
it is absolutely impossible to select any one totally 
free from what total abstainers call the “deadly 
poison” of alcohol. Home-made wines, therefore, 
like cider, contain some proportion of spirit, without 
which they would not be fit for use, and would soon 
become worthless. 

The “ British wines ” are much too high in price for 
common use, though they are—especially ginger—to 
be preferred before the low-priced wines of—ostensi- 
bly, but with a note of interrogation written very 
large—foreign product. A good, wholesome, and 
palatable wine may be made from any one of a large 
variety of fruits and other produce of our gardens 
and orchards, and even of our highways, byways, 
copses and meadows, ata cost of from three half- 
pence to threepence a bottle, or from ninepence to 
one and sixpence per gallon. An exception may be 
made when the wine is made from such foreign grapes 
as are to be purchased in any quantity in the autumn 
of the year, from which a wine may be made, fit for 


any table, and suitable for the sick and weakly, when 
it has sufficient age. 

The method of manufacturing these wines is very 
much the same in all cases, but we will give details 
so far as needful. 

RHUBARB WINE. 

We will not pretend to say how much rhubarb is 
used every year in the manufacture of champagne, 
but we have tasted rhubarb wine quite equal to ordi- 
nary champagne, to say the least. 

The best times for making rhubarb wine are about 
midsummer (rather before than after), and towards 
the end of July or the beginning of August. The 
sticks should be neither too tender and succulent, 
nor too hard and sticky; in the first case they have 
not attained their maturity, and in the second they 
have passed beyond it. The rhubarb has two chiet 
impulses of growth, like other plants and trees of 
every name; in the spring, and just after midsummer. 
At these times it is abundant in most gardens, and 
can be bought ata halfpenny per pound. The red 
variety—sometimes called champagne and also cur- 
rant—is, we believe, the best for both wine and jam. 

Supposing you want to make nine gallons of wine, 
take thirty pounds of rhubarb, and cut it into very 
small pieces, smaller than for tarts or for stewing; 
pour over it enough cold well or pump or other pure 
water to allow your rhubarb to float about, and so 
that you can handle it conveniently. Your vessel 
should be an earthen pan, which is much better than 
a tub used for general purposes. A galvanized bath, 
or any vessel of metallic substance, must never be 
thought of, as the acid would corrode the metal and 
utterly spoil your wine. It is not needful to add at 
first all the water required to fill your tub. Let your 

fruit be stirred well every day, and, after the first 
week, it wiil be well to crush it with your hands, or 
any non-metallic crusher. At the end of a fortnight 
or three weeks dissolve twenty-eight pounds of sugar 
(Demerara is the strongest) in a separate vessel, and 
then carefully strain your rhubarb liquor into it, tak- 
ing care that your liquor is as clear as you can possi- 
bly make it by straining it through a hair sieve, or a 
square of cheese cloth. Fill up the tub with the 
liquor, and water, if necessary, and place it in a dry, 
cool place. If in your cellar, be sure it does not 
touch bricks, or stones, or earth. If you have not a 
wine or beer stand, make a stand by using a box 
without alid. Ina few hours it will begin to ferment, 
and you must keep your tub filled up from day to day 
with liquor reserved for that purpose. In about ten 
days, or twelve at the utmost, place your bung lightly 
over the bunghole to check the fermentation, and in 
three or four more days bung up closely, and do not 
touch it for at least three months. You may then 
taste it by means of a straw at the bunghole, or by 
boring a small hole about the middle of the head of 
the tub, having a vent-peg ready to plug it up. You 
will require to loosen the bung to afford a pressure 
of air at the top, or your tasting hole will only dribble, 
and you will waste your wine. It will be weil now, 
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in any case, but especially if your wine does not seem 
either sweet enough or clear enough, to add a few 
pounds of sugar candy, which you can buy for 34¢d. 
or 4d. per pound. The more you put of this, in rea- 
son, the better your wine will be in clearness, in 
body, and, of course, in sweetness. 

At the end of six months you may bottle some off, 
and in a month or six weeks’ time you will have some 
good, drinkable and sparkling wine, far better than 
the British wines you buy, and infinitely before the 
cheap port and sherry of which so much is drank. 

GOOSEBERRY WINE. 


Gooseberry wine may be made at three stages of 
the growth of the berry, namely, while still green, 
when about half ripe, and when quite matured. The 
gooseberries must be treated in much the same way 
as the rhubarb, and we would use at least four or five 
gallons of gooseberries—six would be better—to pro- 
duce nine gallons of wine. Treat it in the same way 
as rhubarb wine, only remembering that the wine 
made of ripe gooseberries requires rather less sugar. 

CURRANT WINE. 


Red and black currant wine are made in the same 
way ; always, however, in every case taking care to 
crush and squeeze your fruit well; and, indeed, if 
you have not liquor enough to fill your tub, it will be 
well to add water to your pulp, and strain again. 

GRAPE WINE, 


Whether made from foreign or British grapes, must 
be treated in the same way. The foreign are prefer- 
able to those of home growth, and, if you have to 
buy, you can get foreign for 34¢d. or 4d. per pound— 
the Black Cluster is better than the Sweet Water— 
while we have never obtained the outdoor grown 
English at less than 3d. Where there is a hothouse, 
the thinnings of the bunches, while still green, will 
make excellent wine. Generally we should prefer 
ripe grapes, but the half-ripe or green will do very well. 

PLUM WINE. 

This is not commonly made, and is not quite so 
easy to manipulate as some other fruits for wine. 
1891 was a plenteous year for plums, and our crop 
was very abundant. After giving away a great many 
and using what we could, green and ripe, for tarts, 
jams, and dessert, we made about twenty-four gal- 
lons of wine from Diamond and Victoria varieties. 
At the end of six months the promise was not assur- 
ing, but since the addition of sugar candy, and more 
recent bottling, the wine has come out clear and 
sparkling, and strong beyond any other kind we have. 

Wine is made from the flower of the cowslip, and 
also from the flower of the dandelion (/araxacum), 
and the latter especially is said to be very good, and 
must be suitable for persons who suffer from a slug- 
gish liver; but we have never made any. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Never use a new tub, nor an old one which is not 
clean and sweet. Cold water is the best cleanser. If 
you have to buy a tub, go to a wine and spirit mer- 


chant, who will generally be able to accommodate 
you with a spirit cask at about 6d. or 8d. per gallon. 
As soon as you have drawn off your wine bung the 
tub up closely or it will get musty.—London Practical 
Housekeeping. 


PicKk—ep Up IN THE FamiLty LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pvup- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Infection by Towels. 

It is the general practice in the better class clubs 
to provide an unlimited supply of towels. Each time 
a member washes his hands he uses a clean towe!. 
As a rule, in wiping his hands once the towel is barely. 
if at all, soiled. It cannot be expected that under 
these circumstances the towel will be properly washed. 
There is nothing to wash. It suffices to dip the towel 
in some water, to dry and iron or mangle it, and toal! 
appearances it is again fit for use. Would such a per- 
functory performance suffice to cleanse a towel? [n- 
deed, it raises the suggestion whether towels used in 
restaurants, clubs, etc., should not be disinfected as 
well as washed. 

Of course, we presume that no one would know- 
ingly go to a club while suffering from an infectious 
disease ; but it sometimes happens that a person is in 
an infectious condition without being aware of the 
fact. Moreover, infection of towels may occur, and it 
would be much more satisfactory to know that they 
were thoroughly disinfected as well as scalded and 
scrubbed. Boiling water may be considered an ex- 
cellent disinfectant. If in the light of modern bac- 
teriology the immersion of linen in boiling water 
during the process of washing may not always be of 
sufficient duration to destroy every known germ, the 
boiling of linen nevertheless does afford a certain 
degree of protection against the seeds of disease ; 
but the towels of high-class clubs are generally so 
clean when sent to the laundry that they are apt to 
receive less than the usual amount of scrubbing and 
boiling. There is a virtue, after all, in dirt if it in- 
sures a thorough cleansing, and a really dirty towel 

is likely to be more thoroughly washed and cleansed 
than a comparatively clean one.—London Lancet. 
Servants’ Wages. 

Servants’ wages in England are much less than 
here. The total expenditure for wages in a family 
keeping three servants is shown by the expense ac- 
count of a certain Englishman to be less than $270 2 
year. In other words, the average payment of a ser- 
vant in an English middle-class home is less than 
$7.50a month. Nor do wages vary in the same lo 
cality as they do in any block in this city, where it is 
nothing unusual for a girl in a small family to receive 
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$15 a month, while perhaps in the next house the girl 
with more work to do gets only $12. It is this lack of 
system, both in requirements and wages, which causes 
so much friction and trouble.—Exchange. 


Length of the Day. 

The division of the mean day into twenty-four 
hours of sixty minutes each originated with the Egyp- 
tians, then passed to Babylon and Greece. Why di- 
vided into twenty-four hours instead of some other 
number it is impossible to say. The Chinese and a 
few other Oriental nations reckon but twelve hours to 
the day and night, evidently making the whole to 
correspond with the apparent passage of the sun over 
one of the zodiacal signs.—St. Louis Republic. 


Why Gold is Used for Filling Teeth. 

It is the custom with many persons to grumble a 
little at what they consider the dentist’s extortionate 
charges. I[t is also frequently said that the dentist 
finds gold more profitable, and that this is the reason 
why he prefers to use it. It is not generally under- 
stood that there is a scientific reason for the employ- 
ment of this metal. Gold can be welded into a solid 
mass while cold. It also is susceptible of being 
pressed into the smallest cavities and depressions. 
Once the cavity is properly cleaned, and the gold 
carefully put in, care being taken that it fills every 
particle of space from the beginning, and the union 
of teeth and filling is as near perfect as is possible 
without the action of heat. A gold filling may be 
built up to almost any size or shape required. None 
of the acid secretions of the mouth or stomach have 
any effect upon it, and it is therefore from chemical 
and purely scientific reasons that its use is so general 
and the results so satisfactory. Given a good work- 
man, a tooth with sufficient body to hold the gold 
and a well-managed filling, and dentistry is at its 
best.—New York Ledger. 

The Ceremonious Dinner. 

Dinner, above everything, illustrates the conquest 
of the savage. But dinner, as served sixty or seventy 
years ago, presented points in which the conquest 
was incomplete. Thus, men had to carve the food on 
the table; this led to shame and misery and the ex- 
posure of incompetence ; besides, it left the door wide 
open for talking about food. Moreover, though men 
no longer ate as much as they could, they still drank 
as much as they could. In illustration of this history, 
can any one tell me, first, when the custom of putting 
the wine glasses, reversed, in water glasses was abol- 
ished? Some one, I take it, was struck with the use- 
lessness and the cumbrousness of the custom and 
boldly sweptit away. Second, when were people first 
paired off? Formerly the host took the principal 
lady and the rest followed as they chose. Third, 
when were the names of the guests written on cards 
in their places? Fourth, when was dinner first carved 
off the table? It was some time in the sixties. The 
dinner so served was called, if I remember rightly, 


dinner & la Russe, and there was a great deal of oppo- 
sition to it. But common sense and handiness pre- 
vailed. My correspondent informs me—a thing which 
I did not know—that when dinner was all put on the 
table at once there used to be a set number of dishes 
according to the number of guests—e. g, eight to 
twelve guests. Hence the expression, “ Covers were 
laid for so many.” The “ covers” were the covered 
dishes. And, she adds, when we speak of ladies. 
taking four glasses after dinner, we must remember 
that the glasses were very tiny. Big glasses, she 
thinks, came in with the temperance movement, so 
that a man could declare honestly that he had only 
taken three glasses. Perhaps—the temperance move- 
ment has much to answer for. 1 am reminded of a 
certain undergraduate in ancient days; he was in 
training for the boat races ; like the rest of the crew, 
he was put on an allowance of one glass of porta 
day. The day before the race it was discovered that 
he had craftily caused to be made a wineglass which 
held a pint and ahalf. And to this single glass he 


rigidly confined himself.—London Queen. 
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From Everysopy’s TABLE, Swepr Up CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


An Eccentric Dinner. 

One of the most eccentric dinners on record was 
given by an old major toa party of three. It wasa 
dinner of sauces. The soupconsisted of gravy sauce, 
and oyster and lobster sauce were handed round in 
lieu of fish. Egg sauce did duty for a joint, on the 
ground probably that an egg is proverbially “full of 
meat.” There was no pheasant, but bread sauce re- 
called the memory of it to the hungry guests who had 
as much towards plum pudding as could be implied 
by brandy sauce. The sauce boats were emptied by 
the guests; the wine was well resorted to after each 
boat, and a little brandy settled the viand that was 
represented by the egg sauce. The guests between 
excess of lobster sauce and Cognac were all the worst 
for the banquet. After they had all gone, or were 
carried away, the major, it is said, wound up with a 
rump-steak supper.—London Epicure. 


Stuffed Eggs. 

French Stvig.—Take six hard-boiled eggs, shell and 
split them in half lengthwise, carefully noting the 
halves so as to fit them together again. Remove the 
yolks, rub them to a paste in melted butter, add four 
tablespoonfuls of minced ham, tongue or chicken. 
Season with salt, pepper, vinegar and mixed mustard. 
Stir all well together and fill the halved eggs with 
this preparation. Fit the halves neatly together and 
arrange them ona dish in the form of a pyramid. 
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Garnish with sprigs of parsley or lettuce leaves. It 
is a good dish for luncheon. 

Russian Style—Take six hard-boiled eggs, split 
them in half lengthwise, as above. Remove the yolks, 
chop separately one ounce of cooked ham, two ounces 
of boiled tongue and two ounces of cold chicken. 
Mingle these thoroughly, then add the yolks after 
they have been rubbed to a smooth paste in a quarter 
of a pound of melted butter. Season with pepper 
and salt, again mix all well together, and fill the 
halved eggs with the mixture, heaping it up on top and 
rounding it smoothly. If it seems too dry pour on a 
little melted butter. Place the halved eggs in a bak- 
ing dish, dredge them thickly with grated cheese and 
bake them in a moderate oven toa rich brown. Serve 
immediately.—Queen of Fashion. 


Eccentricities of Diet. 

The French snail-eating habit is said to be growing 
apace in America. Its ultimate popular adoption 
should by no means occasion surprise. Snail-eating 
is no more queer than turtle-eating. The develop- 
ment of cookery is the miracle of civilization; and 
yet the American custom of pickled pigs’ feet might 
offend the African epicure who dines upon elephants’ 
feet baked in ahole in the ground. Rattlesnakes, 
blacksnakes, and \izards were all pronounced edible 
by the late Frank Buckland, the naturalist, and are 
no more repulsive, in a way, than the misshapen frog. 
In New Zealand a great delicacy is the boiled grass- 
hopper, afterwards crisped in an oven and served 
headless. The flavor is said to resemble that of 
shrimp. Here is a suggestion for the Kansas farmer. 
Why not the pate de grasshopper as a rival edible to 
the hors oeuvre de snail—Philadelphia Record. 


The Kitchen Floor. 

The kitchen floor is everybody’s bugbear, whether 
it be of tile or plain pine boards that have not even 
the merit of being narrow, and the neat housewife is 
careful about letting spots get on it in any case. She 
covers all frying foods with a perforated tin patty pan 
inverted over the skillet or Scotch kettle. Of course, 
perforated covers can be made, but these pans are 
just as good, and when they turn dark beyond sa- 
polio redemption it does not hurt one’s conscience to 
throw them away, for they cost but a nickel. The 
perforations let out the steam but not the popping 
grease, and so things are not steam-scalded as when 
a plain pot cover is used.—Rural Californian. 

A Peculiarity of Eggs. _ 

“T like my eggs boiled just four minutes,” said Mr. 
Goslington, “and I used to wonder why with that 
simple direction to be followed I couldn’t get them 
always the same. Sometimes they were too hard, 
sometimes too soft; though it was always said that 
they had been boiled ‘exactly four minutes.’ But the 
mystery has been cleared up. A neighbor tells us 
that it is quite possible that the eggs should vary, 


even though they were all cooked for exactly the same 
time. She says that while an egg one day old would 
require four minutes’ boiling to attain a certain de- 
gree of hardness an older egg might attain the same 
degree in two minutes; or else it’s just the other way, 
the new egg cooks quickest, I don’t remember which. 
But that is a matter of detail; the main fact is that 
some eggs take longer to cook than others, and it is a 
satisfaction to know this.” —New York Sun. 


Delicious Busk. 

Melt in it a quarter of a pound of butter, or butter 
and lard mixed. Meanwhile beat together an egg 
and half a pound of sugar, and grate into them some 
nutmeg. Pour over it gradually the boiling milk. 
stirring all the time. Stir into it flour sufficient to 
make a stiff batter, and when cool enough, add half 
a teacupful of good yeast or one cake of compressed 
yeast dissolved in half-a cupful of warm water. When 
quite light, knead it up as bread, and let it lighten 
again before molding out. When they are molded 
out, wet them over with sugar and cream. Let them 
rise, and bake them. Grate a little sugar over them 
when they come out of the oven. Some persons like 
a little cinnamon dusted over them also. If pre- 
ferred the sugar and cream can be rubbed over them 
after they are baked. 


Orange Salad. 

In India orange salad is served with a plain dress- 
ing of oil, vinegar, pepper and salt, but Americans 
generally prefer liquors. Peel the oranges with a 
sharp knife, cutting off the outer membrane, and ex- 
posing the pulp. Insert the knife alongside the mem- 
brane, dividing one section, give a quick turn of the 
knife to the right and the section of pulp will come 
out whole. Repeat this operation with the next sec- 
tion and so on until all the pulp is removed, leaving 
the leathery, indigestible pith and membrane to be 
thrown away. Remove the seeds, dust powdered 
sugar over the orange pulp and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of maraschino, yellow chartreuse and brandy. 
Let the dish stand an hour before serving. 


Digestible Food. 

One of the biggest mistakes about food which peo- 
ple make is to forget that the true value of food to 
anybody is the measure of its digestibility. Half a 
pound of cheese is vastly more nourishing, as regards 
its mere composition, than half a pound of beef, but 
while the beef will be easily digested and thus be of 
vast service to us the cheese is put out of court alto- 
gether for ordinary folks by reason of its indigesti- 
bility. We should bear this rule in mind when we 
hear people comparing one food with another in re- 
spect to their chemical value.—London Hospital. 


A Charleston physician has discovered a process 
for making a very nutritious and economical food 
article of cottonseed meal. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
399.—FIFTY QUOTATIONS. 

Having appeased, if not wholly satisfied, the appetites of 
our anagrammatical puzzlers, we have decided to test this 
month the literary knowledge of the readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. We have compiled fifty quotations from the writ- 
ings of prominent writers, and we shall ask our readers to give 
the authors’ names and the titles of the articles from which the 
quotations have been made. Here is an opportunity to get 
familiar with familiar authors. 

1. ‘* The stars come, nightly, to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea, 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


. * Loke, who that—most intendeth aye 
To do the generous deedes that he can 
And take him for the greatest gentleman.” 


“ A shadow flits before me. Not thou, but like to thee. 
Ah, Christ, that it were pbdssible, for one short hour to see 
The souls we loved that they might tell us, what and where 
they be.” 
. “Of all the wonders that 1 yet have seen 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that [eath, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come.” 


. “New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good 
uncouth, 

They must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of 
Truth.” 


. “Sing, my lilies, and sing my roses, 
With never a dream that the summer closes 
But the trees are old, and I fancy they tell, 
Each unto each, how the summer flies. 
They remember the last year’s wintry skies, 
But that summer returns, the trees know well.”’ 


. “Tam the child of earth, and air, and sea! 
My lullaby by hoa:se Silurian storms 
Was chanted, and through endless changing forms 
Of plant, and bird, and beast, unceasingly 
The toiling ages wrought to fashion me.” 


. ‘*What’s mine, even to my soul, is yours, but the secret of my 
friend is not mine.” 


. “* The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain, 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again.” 


. “And I smiled to think God’s greatness flows around our incom- 
pleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 
. “The dear Lord’s best interpreters are humble, human souls, 
The Gospel of a life like hers, is more than books or scrolls.” 
. “Gather ye rosebuds as ye may, Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that’s fair to-day to-morrow will be dying.” 


. “The fieet foot and the feeble foot both seek the self-same goal, 


The weakest soldier’s name is writ on the great army roll, 
And God. who made man’s body strong, made too, the woman's 
soul.” 


. *E’en such is time, which takes on trust 


Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust.” 


. “The flowery May. who from her green lap throws 


The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.” 


. “* We look before and after, and pine for what is not ; 


Our sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” 


. “Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, nor the furious winter’s rages. 


Thou thy worldly task hast done, home art gone, and ta’en thy 
wages 


. “She dveth little kindnesses, which most leave undone or despise 


For naught that sets one heart at ease, and giveth happiness 
or peace, 
Is low esteeméd in her eyes.” 


“Only be steadfast never waver, nor seek earth's favor but rest. 
Thou knowest what God wills, must be, for all his creatures —so 
for thee the best.” 


“O, who, 
Foreknowing, ever chose a fate like this ? 
What woman out of all the breathing world 
Would be a woman, could her heart select, 
Or love her lover, could her life prevent 


. “In paths of peace and virtue always, the good remain, 


And sorrow shall not stay with them, nor long access of pain.” 


. * The wind from out the west is blowing, 


The homeward wandering cows are lowing, 
Dark grow the pine trees, dark and drear 
The woods that bring the sunset near.” 


. “The word unto the prophet spoken was writ on tables yet 


unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sibyls told, in groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, still whispers to the willing 
mind; 
Oneaccent of the Holy Ghost, the heedless world has never lost.” 


. “Let love of all Theology be to thy soul what it can be, 


But know—the Power that fashions man measured not out thy 
little span 

For thee to take the meting-rod in turn, and so approve on God 

Thy science of Theometry.” 


s. **Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 


Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For, oh! it is not always May ” 


. “For age is opportunity, no less 


Than youth itself, but in another dress. 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 


. “No more, no more the worldly shore upbraids me with its loud 


uproar! 
With dreamful eyes, my spirit lies under the walls of Paradise ” 


. “ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 


As the swift seasons roll. 

Let each new mansion, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou, at length, art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unresting sea.” 


** Youth will be, though our youth go by; 
Life will last, though our lives be done; 
Love will live, though our love should die, 
And the strife go on, though our rest be won.” 


. * To hear, to heed, to wed. Fair lot that maidens choose. 


Thy mother’s tenderest words are said, thy face no more she 
views. 

Thy mother’s lot, my dear, she doth in naught accuse, 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, to love and then to lose.” 
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. “What is man? 
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“ Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content, 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown ; 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent, 
The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angry frown. 
Such sweet content, such mind, such sleep, such bliss 
Beggars enjoy when princes oft do miss.” 


. ** Look long, O longing eyes, and look in vain, 
Long idly, aching heart, and yet be wise; 

And hope no more, for things to come again 
Which thou beheldest once with careless eyes.” 


“ Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give. 
Thou shalt find by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live.” 


. “ There is a day of sunny rest for every dark and troubled night, 
And grief may bide an evening guest, but joy shall come with 
early light.’ 


. “* Not as 1 will;* the sound grows sweet, 

Each time my lips the words repeat. 

* Not as I wiil;’ the dar. ness feels 

More safe than light, when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 

All unrest and all loneliness ” 


birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 


. “ There’s beauty all around our paths if but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it ’midst familar things and through their lowly 
guise ” 


. * As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 


. “ There are gains for all our losses, there is balm for all our pain, 
But when youth, the dream, departs, it takes something from 
our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 


A foolish baby. Vainly strives and fights and 
frets, 
Demanding all, deserving nothing, one small grave is all he 


gets ” 


. ‘*When you and I behind the Veil are passed, 

Oh! but the long, long while the worid shall last, 
Which cf our coming and departure heeds, 

As the * Seven Seas should heed a pebble cast.”’ 


“ The dead alone are blest. 
When they are here, clouds mar their day 
And bitter snowfalls nip their May, 
But when their tempest time is done, 
The light and heat of heaven’s own sun 
Broods on their land of rest.” 


. “ The seed within the furrow strewn, from blade to ear, from ear 
to corn, 

One life evolves distinct and clear, through perfect sequence 
pertect grown; 

But human hearts that burn, aspire, the fruitage miss of strong 
desire. 

All paths we try, yet wander wild, forever climbing, never 
higher.” 


. “Some murmur when their sky is clear and wholly b: ight to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear in their great heaven of blue, 
And some with thankful love are filled if but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild the darkness of their night.” 


. “Smallis the worth of beauty from the | ght retired; 
Bid her come forth, sutfer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired.” 


. ** Tread lightly. she is near, under the snow ; 
Speak gently, she can hear the daisies grow ; 
All her bright, golden hair tarnished with rust; 
She, that was young and fair, fallen to dust.” 


. “| know the way she went, home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touched the meadows, and left the daisies 
rosy.” 


48. “ Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook.” 
49. “‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


50. “ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate.” 


PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, Three Dollars for the 
first correct answer; Second /'rize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING for the second ditto; Third Prize, one 
year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening for the third such 
list. Number the answers in order from 1 to 50. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xi 
must be signed and attached to each dist entered in competition 
for the above prises, or it will not be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, June 1, 1895. 


PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
381.—-WORD WITCHERIES. 

At last a correct solution of “ Word Witcheries,” first pub- 
lished in the December number and republished in the March 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has been made. We con- 
gratulate Mrs. F. C. Bigelow of Worcester on the success of 
her second attempt to bring these elusive words into a state of 
mastery and subjection. It has proved a fruitless, although 
tantalizing chase for many. We will keep our readers no 
longer in suspense. Here is the correct list of words: 


. Mead, dame, Edam, made. 

. Elam, male, lame, meal. 

. Stop, tops, pots, post. 

. Tales, stale, steal, least, teabs. 

. Lois, silo, soil, oils. 

Tears, rates, stare, tares. 

. Meat, tame, mate, team. 

. Sutler, ulster, luster, rustle, lurest, rulest, result. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 


Mrs. Bigelow, in sending her answer, writes: “‘I have no idea 
that my solution is correct, but it is the best I could do. I 
could vary it but little from my former answer. I hope some 
one will be more fortunate.” 

One of the unsuccessful strugglers with “ Word Witcheries” 
breaks into rhyme in this clever fashion: 

PER ASPERA AD ASTRA. 

I’ve wandered up and down the hill 
In search of inspiration 

To learn what had been placed thereon— 
*Twas simply aberration ! 

Adieu, then, vanished dream of prize; 
Farewell to thee, sign untraced ! 

I'll have to wait another month 
To be with the winners placed. 

Aha! I’ve struck another trail,— 
Mayhap this answer is right ; 

At any rate, it fills the bill, 
And the prize is now in sight (?). 

PRIZE PuzZZLE.—ANSWERS. 

386.—SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In a little glade, one hundred and twenty-five yards from it, 
two bull elks were engaged in deadly combat, while two others 
were looking on. It was a splendid sight. The great beasts 
faced each other with locked horns, the manes that covered 
their thick necks and the hair of their shoulders bristling and 
erect. Then they charged furiously, the crash of the meeting 

ntlers resounding through the valley. 
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Men Born Equal. 
Men Born Equa. Anovel. By Harry Perry Robinson. 

Cloth, 373 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Robinson has written an American novel, dealing 
with American topics of the present day. The central 
feature isa “strike” at the great steel works forming an 
important industrial portion of a Western city, with the 
accompanying scenesof turbulence These events are sup- 
posed to have taken place during a political campaign, and 
in fact there isa strong political flavor to the novel, some of 
the more discreditable features of modern politics being 
shown in lifelike colors. There are several love-threads 
woven in with the industrial and political elements, and 
there is sufficient plot and action to keep the interest 
warmly alive from the first page to the close. The author 
isa finished writer, and the position which he takes—in the 
person of Horace Marsh, the hero of the story—is that 
which ought more strongly to be impressed upon the minds 
of the American people. The wickedness of the labor 
demagogue, the shamefulness of political truckling, and 
the perplexities which beset the politician who has or tries 
to have, a high and honorable ideal, are graphically and 
powerfully depicted. 


Majesty. 

Majesty. A Novel. By Louis Couperus; translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson. Cloth, colored 
top, uncut edges, 419 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The author of this novel, who has already come into 

some notice in this country through translations of his 

“Eline Vere’’ and “Footsteps of Fate,’ certainly pos- 

sesses the quality of graphically depicting character. 

This quality is strongly apparent in the present novel, 

which, as indicated by its title, deals with royalty, in its 

trials and perplexities, its joys and sorrows. The mem- 
bers of the imperial household of ‘‘ Lipara” are sketched 
with a master hand, which paints in glowing colors the 
impulses and passions back of the formality of official 
life. The charm of the novel is not so much in the plot, 
adventure or incidents, as in the perfect manner in which 
each event and detail, and especially the shading of each 
character, is wrought out. The crowning act of the drama 
comes in the murder of the emperor by an anarchistic 
fanatic, and in depicting this terrible event and the accom- 
panying scenes, the intense vigor of the author's style is 
most admirably displayed. 

The Adventures of Jones. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JoNES. By Hayden Carruth. Cloth, 
123 pages, 16mo, illustrated. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
The reader who delights in Munchausenism of the most 

extravagant type will find a choice collection of “ nar- 

fatives” in this small volume. Jones, the adventurer, is 

made to relate the most absurdly impossible stories in a 

matter-of-fact way which is quite taking. The author 

shows great imaginative powers, and tells his marvelous 
stories in a very finished and faithful manner. In reading 


the book, one seems almost to be sitting again beside the 
old stove in a country grocery store, on a stormy evening, 
listening to the ‘‘experiences’’ of the select circle of 
familiar spirits there gathered. 


Poems of Henry Abbey. 

THE PoreMs oF HENRY ABBEY. Third edition, enlarged. 
Gilt top, uncut edges, 290 pages. Kingston, N. Y., Author’s 
Edition. Trade supplied by the American News Company, 
New York, retail price, $1.25. 

Into this edition the author frankly says that he has 
gathered all of his verse which he wishes to have live. 
Like most collections of which the author is also the pub- 
lisher, there are some bits here which a merely critical 
editor might have omitted; but there are so many which 
will well repay a careful reading that the less finished will 
escape criticism. The verbalist will frequently find Mr. 
Abbey’s productions wanting in smoothness of construc- 
tion; and in this respect they are easily capable of im- 
provement; but on the other hand, he has the merit, as 
has been very justly said that “his verses are not merely 
the die-aways of lovers, but studies of history and human 
emotion.” 


The Little Epicure. 

THE LITTLE Epicure. Seven Hundred Choice Recipes. 
Compiled by Linda Hull Larned. Cloth 276 pages. New 
York, The Baker & Taylor Company. 

This volume has the merit of giving the cost of each 
compound which it is proposed to make, and is com- 
pletely indexed—two features which will commend it to 
the housekeeper. The scheme of the author, which would 
seem to have been very well carried out, is concisely ex- 
pressed by these words from the preface: ‘It is not 
designed to instruct beginners in minute details pertain- 
ing to the proper preparation of dishes in daily use: that 
department has already been ably treated by other writers. 
The author’s intention is to put before her readers a book 
which will enable them to practice both economy and hos- 
pitality, and to make it possible for the inexperienced to 
calculate exactly the cost of a projected entertainment.” 


Hippolyte and Golden Beak. 
HIPPOLYTE AND GOLDEN BEAK. Two Stories. By George 

Bassett. Illustrated; cloth, colored top, uncut edges; 227 

pages, 12mo. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

These two stories are simply two bits of character- 
painting—work which Mr. Bassett does admirably. In 
this small volume he depicts the peculiarities of the faith- 
ful, if not prepossessing, valet whose services were secured 
in Paris, and of the bright, eccentric young American 
woman, who goes to Japan partially determined to marry 
a Japanese, and to England with similar intentions toward 
a native of the “snug little island.” Perhaps quite natu- 
rally, each of these personages dies tragically when the 
character has been definitely drawn, and the reader is 
very likely to drop a tear of pity over the dramatic ending. 

The Dream City. 

Under the above title, the N. D. Thompson Publishing 
Company of New York and St. Louis have published, 
with explanatory text, sixty-four select photographic views 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. These plates are 
all large, about eight by ten inches in size, and most of 
them are executed with admirable delicacy and effect. 
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These plates, it may be added, are reproduced from some 
of the choicest photographs made expressly for the 
United States government, and are thus the more valu- 
able and desirable. No collection of World’s Fair litera- 
ture is complete without this compilation. 


’Lisbeth Wilson. 

*LisserH WILson: A Daughter of New Hampshire Hills. 
By Eliza Nelson Blair. Cloth, r2mo, 374 pages, $1.50. Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard. 

This graphic novel, descriptive of rural life in the 
Granite state a few generations ago, is dedicated by the 
author to her husband—Hon. Henry W. Blair—and her 
son, and such a dedication from wife and mother must be 
gratefully appreciated by the honored recipients. Mrs. 
Blair writes of a class of people with whom she has been 
familiar, and her portraitures are lifelike and strong. As 
a recent reviewer has very well said: “The story deals 
with homely home-like scénes and real New Hampshire 
people of a generation agone, and their habits, customs, 
manners, opinions, controversies, are shown as in a verbal 
mirror, true and clear. “Lisbeth Wilson, the heroine, and 
her lover were separated by a sternly conscientious father 
on account of differences in religious belief, and their 
troubled courtship is a most vivid story of unflagging 
interest ; one that will be enjoyed not only in New Hamp- 
shire, and by Mrs. Blair’s hosts of friends but wherever 
its singular merits are known. It is a first book, but 
neither crude nor sensational; a delightful addition to the 
few really valuable novels of our day.” 


In Wild Rose Time. 

In WILD Rose TIME. By Amanda M. Douglas, author of 
“Larry,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 299 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. 

Miss Douglas presents in this volume a story of life 
among the poor of a great city, so pathetically drawn that 
tears of sympathy must involuntarily spring to the reader’s 
eyes. Dilsey Quinn, the poor Irish girl, whose life is 
made a burden of sorrow through the sins of her parents, 
yet shows most touching traits in the loving devotion 
manifested to her still more unfortunate crippled sister, 
in her gentle influence upon those about her, and in her 
untaught groping for some tangible clew to the Divine 
love and the beauties of that “unseen land” of which in 
her simplicity of heart, the wild roses were a symbol. It 
is a beautiful story, perfectly told, which alone would have 
made secure the fame of its gifted author. 


Jean Belin. 
JEAN BELIN, THE FRENCH ROBINSON CRUSOE. From the 
French of Alfred de Bréhat. Cloth, r2mo, illustrated, 350 
pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 


This absorbing book, which will be eagerly read by the 
young people into whose hands it may come, has been 
justly called the companion to the “ Swiss Family Robin- 
son,’’ as Jean and his companions, thrown upon an un- 
inhabited part of the coast of Africa, show the same 
fertility of resources in adapting themselves to their sur- 
‘roundings, and causing the wilderness to yield up its trea- 
-sures for their comfort, as did the heroes of the former 
‘story. Jean and Landry's adventures among the savages, 
‘by whom they are taken prisoners, while attempting to 
weach the English settlements, and the treachery of Landry 


towards Jean after his arrival at Port Natal, from whence 
succor was sent to the shipwrecked family, are graphically 
told. The final happy reunion of Jean and the Pearson 

_ family, and the humiliation of Landry, end a story which 
will prove as interesting to girls as to boys and teach them 
the valuable lessons of self-help and united action with 
which to achieve the best results. 


In the Saddle. 
IN THE SADDLE. By Oliver Optic. Cloth, emblematic, illus- 
trated, 451 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 


“In the Saddle” forms the second volume of Oliver 
Optic’s new series, “‘ The Blue and the Gray—On Land,” 
and after the style oi his similar series recently published, 
follows the fortunes of many of the characters prominent 
in the first volume of this series—“* Brother against 
Brother.” Our young friends have ample opportunity to 
show their courage and do gallant deeds in the course of 
the stirring events through which the story takes them, 
and well do they acquit themselves. The main incidents 
are historically correct and Mr. Adams's faculty of clothing 
the facts of history in a fascinating way was never used 
to better advantage. Not the least important of the merits 
of the story is the sturdy patriotism which runs through 
it. The author carefully avoids reflection on the motives 
of those who took the Southern side, but loses no oppor- 
tunity to impress upon the minds of his readers the great 
lessons of honor, duty and love of country. 


A Farm-house Cobweb. 


A FARM-HOUSE COBWEB. A Novel. By Emory J. Haynes. 
Cloth, 261 pages, r2mo. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


Certainly one of the most pleasing novels of the year 
comes from the press of the Harpers under the above title. 
It is a story thoroughly American in character, the scenes 
being principally laid in Vermont, during the years im- 
mediately preceding and covering the civil war. The 
author possesses the power of description in a remarkable 
degree, and every event depicted by his facile pen stands 
before the reader with all the power of a living represen- 
tation. The delineation of a union “ singing-school,” with 
which the narration opens, will fasten the interest of those 
who have ever attended that typical New England gather- 
ing, while the intrigues of the handsome, brilliant, but 
unprincipled teacher, resisted by the two sturdy “ natives” 
who havecommon cause against his machinations, height- 
ened by a plot sufficiently intense, hold attention from the 
first page till the skein is untangled, and the cause of 
right wins in the contest. The novel is a good and a 
strong one in every sense; its goodness and strength are 
the more apparent in contrast with the moral and intel- 
lectual mediocrity of so many similar publications. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. By L. Dougall, author of 
“ Beggars All,” “ What Necessity Knows,” etc. No. 163, 
290 pages. The series, 50 cents each, or published semi: 
monthly at $10 per annum. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a powerful story, of absorbing interest, finely 
written. The scene is laid upon the northwest coast ol 
Prince Edward Island, and opens with some rather 
startling experiences of the boy hero with an insane 
mother seeking the death of her children. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass., MAy, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each 1ssue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but ou 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
ParLoOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


‘he applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
aumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be clad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 


interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl" 


edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovsEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
bencfit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


Not afew women, in these modern days, uncon- 
sciously find themselves mentally repeating the sen- 
tence which Hester M. Poole has chosen for the title 
of her paper, holding the place of honor in Goop 
HousEKEEPING for May—‘“To Cycle or Not to 
Cycle.” As in everything else coming from her pen, 
the author writes thoughtfully and moderately re- 
garding her subject, commending the use of the 
wheel, and emphasizing its many advantages, but 
recognizing also that it is, like so many other good 
things, liable to abuse—and against the latter she 
speaks an earnest word. 

“The Food Question” is treated in the present 
issue from a vegetarian standpoint, and Henry M. 
Burt, the veteran editor, is author of the article. In 
arguing for a simple diet, Mr. Burt says: “If we 
make a god of our stomachs, what is life but a mere 
round of sensual pleasure? Enjoyment of our food, 
no doubt, is a prime necessity to sound health, but 
that enjoyment can come from eating the wholesome 
and life-giving varieties quite as surely as that 
which stimulates the passions and tends to over- 
consumption.” 


Frances McCool writes the story, entitled ““ Home- 
keeping Profit and Loss,” in which the ambitious 


effort of Mrs. Benton to earn some money while hired 
hands conducted her household affairs, carries 2 
moral from which many an overambitious person 
might draw the lesson. 


Flower lovers will be especially interested in Rebe 
Weste’s “Stray Notes about Ferns.” 


Clara B. Miller’s practical and valuable series— 
“Secrets of the Toilet’”’—deals this time with facial 
disfigurements, pimples, freckles, blackheads, moth 
patches and supertiuous hair. All readers have well 
recognized the practical value of these admirable 
papers. 


There are a multitude of brief papers, full of sense 
and wisdom—almost too many to treat in detail, 
while the several departments are full of original 
and selected things, making a spring number of 
marked variety, in which something is provided for 
every taste, and no member of the household is over- 
looked. The numerous short articles are especially 
appropriate for this busy season. 


The original verse holds its full measure of variety 
and excellence. 
glowing with the springtime freshness : “* Worlds and 
Wheels,” by Uncle John; “ The Circle of the Golden 
Year—May,” by Clarence Hawkes; “A Mother of 
India,” by Edith Parker; “ Willette,” by Ralph H. 
Shaw; “ Where Soldiers Rest,” by Ruth Raymond; 
“The Mountain Stream,” by J. B. M. Wright; “ Re- 
jected Offers,” by Anna M. Williams; “ Mill Brook,” 
by Dr. Benjamin F. Leggett ; ‘* The Whip-poor-will,” 
by Ray Laurence; “ Setting the Table for Two,” by 
Marienne Heaton; “Lullaby,” by Laura Berteaux 
Bell. 


These are the several numbers, 


The June number of Goop HovuseKEEPING will be 
an exceptionally rich and valuable one. Several 
papers of great interest will be presented, among 
them being “‘ Etiquette in Public Places” and ‘“ The 
Story of the Chafing Dish.” The former, written 
especially for Goop HovuseKEEPING, will bring down 
to date the matters of which it treats, taking cogni- 
zance of the changes in social and business life 
which have occurred during the past few years, and 
modifying some rules to correspond; while the pres- 
ent fad, fashion or fancy—whichever it may be called 
—regarding the very convenient and popular chafing 
dish will interest all readers in what an experienced 
writer will have to say concerning its development 
and antecedents. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Publishers Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., MAY, 1895. 


Good-Housekeepin 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00 a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent. by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHErs, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York OrFice, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class masi matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goov HOUSEKEEPING in the hands of Mr H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “ In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $50 00 os x $12000 | Fourth $450.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67 50 Cover 80.00 
. reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 | jjlustration, 37.50 Page. 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 


“ 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 

("Address a// orders for advertising or advertising correspond- 


ence to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New Yorx City. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and Paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Ss 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. ee ee 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 

We cannot see how any well regulated family can 
do without Goop HousEKEEPING.— The Boston Times. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is woman’s best friend and safest 
counsellor. It should find a place in every household.—Southern 
Cultivator and Industrial Journal. 

Goov HOUSEKERPING has no superior as a household 
journal. Its specialties relate to cooking and those domestic mat- 
ters which are particularly associated with the kitchen and dining- 
room.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

In general reading matter Goop HOUSEKEEPING equals al} 
other like publications, while in the peculiar line to 
which itis devoted it is not surpassed by any of its 
contemporaries.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Housekeepers—good housekeepers—are eager in these progressive 
times to attain all the knowledge possible pertaining to their special 
ine of duty. There is no better publication that will prove 
a practicable aid to them than Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) Herald. 

There is a solid value about ‘“Goop HousekEerinc” 
which makes it one of the best of all the magazines 
devoted to the household; and, indeed, many women wou!d 
put it at the top of the list It sticks closelyto the purpose expre-sed 
in its title; there are no frills about it. no superfiuities ; nothing but 
what is useful and practical.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING contains a score of timely articles, al! writ- 
ten in the interest of the “higher life of the home” These include 
new and practical suggestions for the home maker, stories and songs 
for the children, and a Sunday afternoon department for the whole 
household. It coversevery branch of Industry and edu- 
cation included in good housekeeping.—Buffalo Courier. 

The modern woman is a good housekeeper ; the modern text-book 
on the subject is “**Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” with more good 
solid sensible reading in each number than a hundred 
of some of the so-called Home Journals. In this day of 
journalism, ‘here is so much chaff and the wheat so scarce, that it is 
really pleasing to make the acquaintance of a journal like Goop 
HousEKEEPING.—Lutherville Enterprise. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING isthe only magazine published exclusively 
“in the interests of the higher life of the household in the homes of 
the world,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as the 
**best household magazine published.’’ Housekeepers, 
young and old, will find this Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the best 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. The 
stories and bright poems add much interest to its pages.—Athol 
Chronicle. 

Housekeepers, young and old, willfind Goop HovusEKEErING 
worthy of its name and one of the best and most compre- 
hensive magazines obtainable treating of domestic 
matters. Filled with excellent articles pertaining to the making 
and keeping of a well ordered household it yet recognizes the need of 
entertainment for wearied home makers, and bright poems ani stu ries 
add interest toits pages. Wecan think of no gift that would be more 
useful or entertaining for a housekeeper than a year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING.—Dryden Herald. 

The attention of intelligent and progressive housewives need not 
be called to the necessity of fitting literature in the home. No well 
regulated fireside is without the aid of good and helpful household 
journals in this advanced day. The question uppermost is where to 
find the publication that best suits the varied requirements of the 
housewife and family circle. Unquestionably the magazine 
par excellence is Goop HovusEkEEPinG. It Is without @ 
peer in its class, one of the largest and most ably edited, !e!piul 
and useful to a degree impossible to describe —Pinckneyville Demo 
crat. 
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A SCENE IN FOREST PARK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Home Guard. 


With quus of wood aud swords of tin, 
Height ced hats, and world of din, 
Steen of mien, and fond of tread, 

he stars and stripes waved overhead, 
They come—the Company of Tro, 
While in each face shines the hue 

foyalty, ced, solute wud 
Commander Lovell, Private Ahodes, 
What wild alarm theie presence bodes, 
As passing on theough sun ant shade, 
They come——the Guard on 


Jo poace for birds that build aloft: 
They speed them home to wood and croft; 
fingering barn dares draw nigh; 
Cat and dog before them fly, 

As gun and sword are about them faidl, 
The brave Home Guard out on parade. 


Aut there comes an hour each day 

When gun and sword are faid away, 
When each young soldier, sung and saci, 
Assumes a fatigue uniform, 

nd steep, a foe they vain defy, 

Steals upon them as they fie, 

And faying siege the fortress storm, 

The quacil in undress uniform. 


And in that hour, another tread 

Pauses beside each sleeping head, 

In cheeks of ced and eyes of blue 
Forehead and chin so white of hue, 
Mother sees her cofors true, 

Proys that Bod Ais Watch may keep 
And bless the Home Guard while they s!exp 


—Olkivia L. Wilson. 
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